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PREFACE. 


This  book  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the  First 
Reader  of  the  Progressive  Series ;  and  to  the  pupil  who  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  little  work,  it  will  offer  no 
difficulties  which  reasonable  application  will  not  overcome. 

The  use  of  dissyllables  is  commenced  in  this  book ;  but 
they  are  so  easy  at  first,  and  increase  so  gradually  in  diffi- 
culty as  the  work  advances,  that  the  pupil  will  almost  im- 
perceptibly acquire  their  orthography  and  pronunciation. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  book,  easy  words  of  three  syllables 
are  introduced,  and  are  sparingly  used  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work ;  but,  with  a  single  exception,  no  word 
of  more  than  three  syllables  will  be  found  in  any  lesson  of 
this  Reader. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  every  new  word  is  presented 
at  the  head  of  the  reading  lesson  in  which  it  occurs  for  the 
first  time.  But  toward  the  middle,  or  the  latter  part  of  it 
when  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  considerable 
facility  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  at  sight,  easy  mono- 
syllables are  used  in  reading  lessons,  which  have  not  been 
presented  in  spelling  lessons ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  com- 
pound words,  formed  of  simple  words  which  have  been  fre- 
quently used  in  preceding  lessons,  are  also  found  in  reading 
lessons,  but  omitted  in  the  word  exercises.  From  this  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  the  principal  difficulties  of  each  reading 
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lesson  are  brought  out,  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it  in 
the  form  of  a  spelling  lesson.  Let  these  difficulties  receive 
proper  attention  before  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  read,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  exercise  of  reading  will  be 
relieved  of  that  dulness  and  hesitancy  which  too  generally 
attend  it. 

Correct  pronunciation  constitutes  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  attention  in  teaching  reading,  and  the  teacher  who 
is  critical  in  this  particular,  will  do  much  toward  laying  a 
good  foundation  for  elocution  and  oratory.  In  view  of  its 
great  importance,  every  possible  aid  is  extended  in  this  book 
to  the  teacher  and  pupil  in  this  department  of  reading. 
Every  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  is  accented  in  the 
spelling  lesson  in  which  it  occurs,  and  the  vowel  sound  of 
every  new  monosyllable  and  every  accented  syllable  is  indi- 
cated by  a  figure  placed  over  it. 

In  making  the  selections  for  this  book,  those  containing 
language  too  difficult,  or  treating  of  subjects  too  abstract  and 
complex  for  children  to  understand,  have  been  carefully 
avoided ;  and  those  only  have  been  taken  which  are  believed 
to  contain  moral  and  instructive  lessons,  presented  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  arouse  the  sympathies,  secure  the  attention,  and 
make  a  good  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the 
young  reader. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that,  in  order 
to  keep  the  number  of  new  words  in  each  lesson  within  proper 
limits,  and  exclude  words  too  difficult,  the  compiler  has  ven- 
tured to  alter  some  stories ;  but  hopes  the  authors  of  them 
will  consider  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  pardon  the 
liberty  he  has  taken. 
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TABLE  OF  ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS. 

The  elomeuts  in  the  following  table  must  be  uttered  by  . 
the  teacher  first,  and  then  by  the  class,  individually,  or  in  i 
concert.     In  order  to  give  each  element  correctly,  pronounce 
the  word  containing  it  distinctly  and  forcibly,  and  then  utter  i' 

the  element  alone;  as  ope,  a;  arm,  a;  iat,  h,  &c.     Let  the 
j  practice  upon  this  table  be  continued  until  every  elementary 
1  sound  can  be  uttered  correctly  and  promptly. 

voc 

ELHttENT. 

ALS. 

ELEMENT. 

1.    a,  as  in  ape,  is  marked  a 

9.   0,  as  in  old,  is  marked  o 

2.    a,     "      arm,         "          a 

10.  0,     '<     do,          "          0 

3.    a,     "      all,            "          I 

11.  0,     "     on,           "           0 

4.    a,     "      at,             "          a 

12.  u,     "     mute,      "          u 

5.    e,     "     me,           "          e 

18.  u,     "     up,          "          u 

G.    0,     "      met,          "          e 

14.  u,    "     full,         "          u 

7.    i,      "      ice,          "          i 

15.  oi,    "     oil,          "         oi 

8.    i,     "      it,            «          i 

16.  ou,  "     out,         "         ou 

SUB-V( 

J                                                                         ELEMENT. 

17.  b,  as  in  bib,                    b 

3CALS. 

ELEJIEN'T. 

25.  V,  as  in  van,                   v  | 

18.  d,     «     did,                    d 

26.  w,     "    we,                   w  1 

19-  g,     "    gay,                 g 

20.  j,     "     joy,                     j 

21.  1,     "     lad,                      1 

27.  y,     "     yes,                  y  | 

28.  z,      "     zone,                 z  ! 

29.  z,      "     azure                 s  | 

22.  m,  "     man                   m 

30.  th,     «     thy,                  th  1 

23.  n,    "     no,                      n 

24.  r,    «     run,                     r 

31.  ng,    "     song,               ng 
31.  ng,    "     song,               ng 

TABLE    OF   ELEMENTARY    SOUNDS. 
ASPIRATES. 


ELEMENT. 

32.  p,  as  in  pin,  p 

33.  s,  "      sin,  s 

34.  t,  "      tin,  t 

35.  r,  "      rid,  r 

36.  h,  "      his,  L 


ELEMENT. 

37.  f,  as  in  fan,  f 

38.  ch,     "   chin,  ch 

39.  th,     "    thin,  th 

40.  sh,     "    shy,  sh 

41.  wh,   "    why,  wh 


The  sound  of  a,  as  heard  in  ivha f,occnvs  in  some  words 
of  this  book  ;  and  in  lessons  where  it  was  not  possible  to  class 
it  with  the  short  sound  of  o,  it  is  marked  thus  a.  No  place, 
however,  is  given  to  this  5th  sound  of  a  among  the  vocal 
elements,  because  it  is  merely  another  character  to  represent 
the  sound  of  o,  as  heard  in  not,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
properly  considered  an  additional  element. 

The  sound  of  o,  as  heard  in  some,  and  the  sound  of  i,  as  I 
heard  in  Jii-sf,  are  generally  classed  with  short  u  in  the  spell- 
ing lessons,  but  where  such  classification  was  not  practicable, 
they  are  respectively  marked  o  and  i.  But  these  sounds 
being  the  same,  and  equivalent  to  short  ■«,  they  are,  for 
obvious  reasons,  omitted  in  the  table  of  vocal  elements. 

U  before  r  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  before  r  followed 
by  any  consonant  but  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  is 
marked  e,  thus  indicating  that  it  has  the  sound  of  e  in  met. 
This  marking  may  not  be  strictly  correct,  yet  I  believe  that 
the  more  closely  the  sound  of  e  in  such  situatioias  is  made  to 
resemble  e  as  heard  in  met,  if  it  is  done  without  an  appear- 
ance of  eiFort  or  affectation,  the  more  elegant  the  pronuncia. 
tion  will  be. 

EXERCISE   I.* 

In  practising  tliis  exercise,  let  the  pupil  be  required  to  give 

*  This  book  will  probably  be  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  who  have 
never  read  the  First  Reader  of  this  series,  and  for  the  benefit  of  suih,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  repeat  in  this  place  some  of  the  preliminary  exercises 
of  Book  First 
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that  sound  to  each  vowel  which  is  indicated  by  the  figure  | 

placed  0^ 

'er  it. 

1 
a, 

1 
a; 

J 
e 

0, 

\                     1             I               I         1              I             3            4                     11 

i;          a,      e,      o.    a,      a,      a,      a;          e,     e. 

I                 I          1           1       ;          s          1          *                13 

u;          e,      0,      a.    i,       i,       o,      o;         o,     o.    i, 

e, 
h 
h 

a, 
a, 

o;          e,      0,       i. 
I             111 
u;           1,      e,      a. 
1             111 
u;          1,      e,      0. 

u,      u,      u,      u;         oi,    ou. 

1             4              I             t                     13 

a,      a,       e,      o;          i,     o. 
0,      a,      0,      a;          o,    ou.  < 

EXERCISE   II. 

Comhination  of  vocals  with  sub-vocals. 

b. 

bl, 

ba;         ba,      ba. 

>          J             1          ?     1 
V.      ve,      ve ;         vi,      vi.     1 

d. 

g- 

d^, 
ga, 
ja, 

daj         da,      da. 

t                      3               4 

ga;         ga,      ga. 
ja;          ja,      ja. 

I          t             1         ?     1 
w.      we,      we;        wi,      wi. 

y-      ye,      ye;         yi,       yi 

1            t                 !            ? 

z.       ze,       ze;          zi,       zi. 

1. 

k, 

la;          la,      k. 

1          t              1          ? 
z.      ze,      ze;          zi,      zi. 

m. 
n, 
r. 

1 
ma, 

1 
na, 

ra, 

t                       3               4 

ma ;        ma,     ma. 

i                       3               4 

na;         na      na. 

t                       3              4 

raj          ra,     ra. 

th.    the,    the;        thi,    thi. 

3               1                         X              i 

ng.    eng,    eng;        ing,   ing. 

12                    1            ? 

ng.    eug,    eng;        ing,  lug. 

EXERCISE  III. 

Combination  of  vocals  with  aspirates. 

P- 

po. 

pi;         po,      po. 

f.      L,      L;       foi,     fou. 

t. 

to, 

tu ;          to,       to. 

ch.   cho,   chu;     chou,  chou. 

3. 

so, 

1                        S                 3 

su;          so,       so. 

th.   tho,   thu;     thou,  thou. 

r. 

1 
ro. 

1                 e             3 

ru ;         ro,       ro. 
hu ;         ho,      ho. 

sh,   sho,   shu ;     shoi,   shou. 
wh.  who,  whu;  whoi,  whou.   | 

h. 

ho, 

10 
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EXERCISE  IV. 


ad, 


sub-vocals 
eb; 
ed ; 

eg; 

J 

ev; 

z 
er; 

2 

em  J 

2 

en; 

2 


ano:,    eno;; 


ycals 

with 

ib, 

'oh. 

i'd, 

od. 

! 

S 

¥' 

^=- 

IV, 

ov. 

« 

3 

ir, 

or. 

« 

3 

im, 

om. 

2 

3 

in, 

on. 

2 

3 

l°gj 

ong. 

Comhination  of  vocals  \ 
aspirates. 

4  2  2 

•      ap,      ep: 


at, 
ak, 
af. 


etj 

ek; 

2 

ef: 


P- 

t. 

k. 

f. 

ch. 

th.     ath,    eth ; 

4  2 

sh.     ash,   esh; 

4  2 

sh.     ash,    esh ; 


ach,   ech; 


1P> 

2 

it, 

if, 

ich, 
^h, 
ish,    osh. 
ish,    osh. 


op. 

3 

ot. 
^ok. 
of. 
och. 

3  , 

oth. 


EXERCISE  V. 

In  this  exercise,  the  words  found  at  the  head  of  Lesson  I. 
are  analyzed.  Such  analysis  is  very  necessary,  to  aid  begin- 
ners in  spelling  phonetically.  The  elements  of  each  word  are 
separated  by  hyphens,  and  placed  opposite  to  it.  Let  the 
pupil  be  required  to  spell  these  wo'rds  phonetically,  (which  is 
to  utter  their  elements,  not  the  names  of  their  letters,)  and 
pronounce  as  usual. 


a-J 

age. 

p-a-n-t-s 

paints 

k-lf 

calf 

d-u-1 

dull. 

r-U 

write. 

m-o-p 

mope. 

f-o-r 

four. 

k-1-o-th-z  clothes. 

e-z-i  easy. 

SI 

a-1-m-o-s-t  almost 

s-p-e-1  spell. 

l-e-r-n  learn. 

2        2 

v-e-r-1  very. 

2         2 

n-e-v-e-r  never. 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  TEACHERS. 


TriE  first  thing  claiming  your  attention  in  each  lessou,  is 
the  exercise  in  articulation,  which  must  not  be  omitted  or 
neglected,  if  you  wish  to  make  pleasant  and  intelligible 
readers.  The  practice  upon  this  exercise,  unless  it  is  one  of 
unubual  difficulty,  should  not  occupy  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes;  for  if  continued  longer,  weariness,  rather  than  im- 
provement, will  be  very  likely  to  be  the  result.  In  those 
exercises  ini  which  vowels  are  found  combined  with  conso- 
nants, let  each  vowel  and  its  consonants  be  uttered  together, 
giving  as  much  voice  as  possible  to  the  consonants  ;  and  then 
omit  the  vowel,  uttering  the  consonants  alone.     For  instance, 

take  the  exercise  on  page  100;  utter  the  syllable  ahs,  giving 

as  much  vocal  prominence  as  possible  to  hs ;  then  omit  a,  taking 
care  to  give  hs,  when  uttered  alone,  precisel}^  the  same  sound 

that  they  have  when  uttered  with  a. 

The  exercise  in  articulation  finished,  the  words  imme- 
diately following  will  nest  claim  your  attention.  Recollect 
that  these  are  the  only  new  words,  and  the  principal  difficul- 
ties to  be  found  in  the  reading  lesson  which  follows  ;  and  that 
you  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  careful  to  see  that  the  pupil  has 
thoroughly  mastered  them  before  he  is  permitted  to  read. 
Let  him  be  able  to  spell  each  word  phonetically,  as  well  as 
by  naming  the  letters.  Let  him  understand  what  accent  is, 
and  be  able  to  apply  it  properly  to  every  accented  word  in 
the  lesson.  These  thiugs  being  done,  next  require  the  pupil 
to  utter  the  words  at  sight.  In  doing  this,  you  will  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  cultivate  exactness  and  delicacy  in 
pronunciation,  without  which  no  one  can  attain  to  excellence 
_«^  —  11 
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in  oratory  or  elocution.  Do  not  neglect  this  opportunity. 
Do  not  leave  any  word  until  you  are  confident  that  the  pupil 
can  pronounce  it  correctly.  The  compiler  ■  has  endeavored 
to  furnish  as  much  assistance  as  possible  in  pronunciation, 
but  if  you  do  not  think  it  sufficient  in  any  case,  consult  your 
dictionary.  Never  teach  the  pronunciation  of  any  word,  ; 
unless  you  know  it  is  correct.  i 

Every  teacher  feels  the  necessity,  and  knows  the  dilSculty,  I 
of  teaching  children  to  observe  the  pauses  in  reading.     Per-  I 
haps  there  is  no  better  way  of  doing  this,  than  to  let  the  | 
teacher  count  at  the  pauses ;  one  for  a  comma,  two  for  a  ii 
semicolon,  four  for  a  colon,  &c.,  the  class  stopping  the  mo-  ;j 
ment  he  begins,  and  commencing  again  the  moment  he  ends^' 
For  the  sake  of  variety,  this  order  may  be  reversed;  thje 
teacher  may  read,  and  the  class  may  count.     In  this  wa^ 
the  pupil  will  form  some  idea  of  the  comparative  length  of 
pauses,  as  well  as  learn  to  observe  them. 

PUNCTUATION   MARKS. 

At  a  Comma  (,)  pause  long  enough  to  count  one. 

At  a  Semicolon  (;)  pause  long  enough  to  count  two. 

At  a  Colon  (:)  pause  long  enough  to  count  four. 

At  a  Period  (.)  pause  long  enough  to  count  six. 

This  (?)  is  an  Interrogation  point,  and  shows  that  a  ques- 
tion is  asked,  at  which  make  a  pause  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  period. 

This  (!)  is  an  Exclamation  point,  and  is  used  to  denote 
wonder  or  astonishment. 

Parentheses  (  )  include  words  not  necessary  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  which  must  be  read  quicker,  and  in  a  lower  tone, 
than  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

At  the  Dash  ( — )  make  a  sudden  stop — sometimes  longer, 
sometimes  shorter,  than  at  a  period. 


OSGOOD'S  SECOND  EEADER. 


LESSON 

I 

, 

o 

3        111 

2 

2 

2 

a, 

^t 

a;  1,  e,  o; 

h 

e, 

U. 

age 

I 
mope 

spell 

paints 

four 

learn 

calf 

clothes 

ver'y 

dull 

eas'y 

nev'er 

write 

al'most 

bet'tcr 

READING. 

Ja7W.     If  you  will  run  and  get  your  book, 
Kate,  I  will  hear  you  read. 

Kate.     I  do  not  want  to  read;  it  is  so  dull, 
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and  the  words  in  my  book  are  so  hard.  I  Hke 
to  play  much  better  than  I  hke  to  read  and 
spell. 

Jane.  But  if  you  spend  all  your  time  in  play 
now,  and  do  not  learn  to  read,  it  will  vex  you, 
when  you  get  to  be  a  large  girl,  to  see  that  girls 
of  your  own  age  know  more  than  you  do,  and 
can  read  much  better  than  you  can.  Would 
you  not  like  to  read  nice  books,  as  James  and 
Rose  do? 

Kate.  No;  I  do  not  care  for  such  dull  things. 
I  have  a  new  doll,  and  some  fine  clothes  for  it, 
some  white  cups,  and  a  box  of  paints;  and  I 
mean  to  play  with  them  all  day,  and  not  look 
ill  my  book  at  all.  I  do  not  wish  to  read  as 
lonp;  as  I  have  such  fine  things  as  these  to  play 
y/itli. 

Jane.  Why  you  might  as  well  be  a  cat,  or  a 
calf, 'or  a  poor  kit;  for  they  like  to  play,  but 
cainiot  read,  and  do  not  care  for  books. 

Kate.  Ah,  but  I  am  not  a  calf,  and  do  not 
look  like  one,  for  all  that.  Look  at  my  hand. 
A  calf  has  no  hand,  and  has  four  feet,  and  I  have 
]jut  two. 

Jane.  No,  to  be  sure,  you  are  not  a  calf;  but 
you  might  almost  as  well  be  one,  and  walk  on 
fc-ur  feet,  and  eat  hay  and  grass,  as  to  be  a  girl, 
and  not  know  how  to  read,  and  spell,  and  "smte. 
What  can  you  do  more  than  a  calf  or  cat,  if  you 
do  not  learn  to  read? 

Kate.  I  can  talk:  and  that  is  more  than  a 
calf  or  cat  can  do. 
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Jaue.  "Well,  if  you  can  talk,  why  do  you  not 
read,  that  you  may  groAV  wise,  and  know  how 
to  talk  well?  If  you  do  not  read  good  books, 
you  will  not  know  what  to  talk  of  You  will 
be  like  a  cat  that  says  mew,  mew,  mew;  or  a 
dog  that  says  bow,  wow,  wow. 

Kate.  But  how  can  you  bear  to  sit  all  day, 
and  read,  read,  read,  like  a  mope? 

JdJie.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  like  a  mope,  as  you 
call  it,  when  I  sit  down  to  my  book.  1  lind  a 
great  deal  in  it  to  please  me.  It  tells  me  of  beasts 
and  of  birds,  and  of  good  girls  and  of  good  boys; 
and  1  love  to  read  in  it  very  much. 

Kdte.  It  is  so  hard  to  read,  that  it  seems  as 
if  I  could  never  learn. 

Jane.  It  may  be  hard  for  you  at  first,  but  in 
a  -short  time,  it  will  be  quite  easj^  So  run  and 
get  your  book  at  once,  dear  Kate,  and  let  me 
help  you.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  long  till  you 
will  love  your  book  very  much,  and  think  it  is 
very  easy. 

Kate.  You  are  so  kind  to  me,  Jane,  I  will  do 
just  as  you  wish ;  I  will  get  my  book,  and  try 
to  learn  to  read  well  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Ql'estiuxs. — Wbat  did  Jane  wish  Kate  to  il<>  ?  V.'hat  Iiad  ICnte  to 
play  with?  How  did  she  menn  to  spend  the  day?  Why  did  Jaue 
wish  to  have  Kate  read?  What  did  Jane's  bo»d<  tell  her  about? 
Did  Kate  say  she  would  try  to  learn  to  read  ?  Will  you  all  try  to 
learn  to  read  well  ? 
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A   NEW   COAT   AND   A   WISE   HEAD. 

1.  There  was  once  a  boy  who  was  fond  of  fine 
clothes.  His  name  was  John.  He  was  a  dunce 
at  school ;  for  he  thought  more  of  his  clothes 
than  he  did  of  his  books. 

2.  He  would  tell  the  boys  that  he  should  be 
rich  when  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  and  that  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  him  to  know  so  much  about 
books.  One  day  he  went  to  see  a  friend  of  his 
mother;  and  he  had  on  a  new  blue  coat  and  a 
fine  silk  vest. 

3.  The  lady  of  the  house  gave  him  a  chair, 
and  sent  him  some  cakes ;  but  no  one  said  much 
to  him,  and  he  felt  quite  dull.  He  thought  some 
one  would  speak  of  his  new  coat,  but  no  one  said 
a  word  about  it. 

4.  At  last  a  boy  came  in,  whose  clothes  were 
coarse,  but  plain  and  neat.  The  lady  of  the  house 
took  hold  of  this  boy's  hand,  and  gave  him  a 
kiss,  and  made  him  talk  to  her  a  long  time. 
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5.  The  rest  of  the  ladies  then  spoke  to  him. 
One  said,  "  How  are  you,  James  ?  Wlien  will  you 
come  to  my  house  and  play  with  my  son?  He 
has  a  pet  fawn  that  he  would  like  to  sho^v  you, 
which  I  am  sure  would  please  you  very  much." 

6.  "You  must  come  and  see  me  too,"  said  the 
next  lady,  "for  I  am  told  that  you  are  one  of 
the  best  of  boys.  I  have  some  nice  books  that 
I  think  you  would  like  to  read." 

7.  Then  a  third  lady  said  she  had  heard  how 
well  he  could  draw ;  and  that,  if  he  would  come 
to  see  her,  she  would  show  him  some  fine  prints, 
and  give  him  a  box  of  paints.  And  so  it  went 
on  all  about  the  room;  each  one  had  a  kind 
word  for  James. 

8.  Now  John  thought  it  very  strange,  that  a 
boy  -with  such  plain  clothes  should  please  more 
than  he  did,  who  was  so  Avell  dressed. 

9.  The  reason  was  this :  James  had  much  good 
sense.  He  could  draw  very  well,  and  could  read, 
write,  and  spell  almost  as  well  as  a  man ;  and, 
what  was  still  better,  he  could  think  and  talk 
about  what  he  read. 

10.  But  John  could  hardly  read,  and  he  cjald 
not  draw  at  all.  He  soon, found  out  that  fine 
clothes  would  not  win  love  or  regard ;  and  that 
a  wise  head  was  much  better  than  a  new  coat. 

Questions. — What  is  this  story  a'oout?  1.  Why  -was  Jolm  a 
dunce  at  school?  2.  What  did  he  tell  the  boys?  '5.  What  did 
the  ladies  say  to  James  ?  6.  What  could  James  do  ?  7.  Do  you 
think  a  fine  coat  is  better  than  a  wise  head? 
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THE  BOY  THAT  BEAT  HIS  HORSE. 

Mm.  Stop !  stop,  my  lad ;  tell  me  why  you 
whip  your  horse  so. 

Bof/.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  sir. 
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M(ui.  Doen  he  want  to  stand  still  ? 

B(>!/.  No,  sir. 

M<tu.  Does  he  go  too  slow  then? 

Boil.  No,  sir. 

M((ii.  Does  he  want  to  jump  over  the  fence, 
or  to  lie  down  on  the  grass? 

Boy.  Oh  no,  sir. 

M(ui.  Then,  pray,  what  do  you  beat  him  for, 
my  lad  ? 

Boi/.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  unless  it  is 
because  I  like  to  hear  ni}^  Avhip  smack. 

Mini.  .Well,  I  like  to  hear  my  cane  smack; 
so  1  will  lay  it  on  your  back. 

Boij.  Oil  no,  sir ;  pray  do  not.  Pray  do  not, 
sir. 

Man.  But  why  not? 

Boj/.  Why,  it  Avould  hurt  me;  and  I  do  not 
know  tl)at  I  have  done  any  thing  wrong,  for 
which  you  should  whip  me. 

Man.  And  does  it  not  hurt  your  horse,  when 
you  beat  him  ? 

Br>i/.   Y^s,  sir;  but  not  much,  I  think. 

Mil II.  yVnd  3-et  you  beat  him,  though  he  has 
not  done  wrong. 

Boij.  Yes,  but  he  is  only  a  horse;  and  then 
he  is  my  horse,  and  I  may  do  what  I  please 
witli  my  own  horse. 

Mau.  No,  no,  my  lad,  you  must  not  use  nny 
thing  ill,  though  it  may  be  your  own,  and  though 
it  may  be  only  a  horse. 

Now  if  I  were  to  beat  you  well  ^\\i\\  my  cane, 
it  would  serve  you  just  right :  for  you  have  done 
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wrong  to  strike  your  horse  when  he  was  doing 
as  well  as  he  could. 

Your  good  horse,  too,  that  takes  you  so  far 
on  his  back,  and  goes  just  where  you  wish  to 
have  him,  in  the  mud,  or  the  cold ;  though  he 
could  soon  throw  you  down  and  run  off,  if  he 
chose. 

Poor  old  horse !  You  think  he  cannot  be  hurt 
much  because  he  is  only  a  horse ;  but,  if  he  could 
speak,  he  would  soon  tell  you  that  your  blows 
hurt  him  very  much. 

Boy.  I  did  not  think  of  all  that. 

Man.  Think  of  it  now,  then;  and  do  not 
strike  him  any  more. 

Boy.  Sir,  I  will  mind  what  you  say.  I  love 
my  old  horse,  and  will  not  beat  him  any  more 
because  I  love  to  hear  my  whip  smack. 

Man.  That  is  right ;  now  you  speak  like  a 
good  boy. 

Boy.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Man.  Yes ;  and  you  will  be  a  wise  and  good 
man  in  time,  if  you  mind  what  is  said  to  you 
for  your  good.  Now  you  may  ride  off,  my  lad; 
and  good-day  to  you. 

Boy.  Good-by,  sir. 

Questions. — 'Wliat  did  the  man  -wish  the  boy  to  tell  him  ?  What 
did  the  boy  say  he  -whipped  his  horse  for  ?  Was  the  boy  willing  to 
let  the  man  beat  him  with  his  cane  ?  Why  not  ?  What  did  the  man  tell 
the  boy  he  must  not  do  ?  Do  you  think  it  hurts  a  horse  to  strike  it  ? 
Was  it  right  for  the  boy  to  whip  his  horse  ? 
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ROW   THE   WORLD   WAS   MADE. 


-j       God  made  all  things  in  six  days.    At  first 

,     '      „  IS  no  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars ;  and  the 

I        ,1      '    s  very  dark,  and  without  form. 

I  ^^\    The-'^  ^^^  B?dd,  "Let  there  be  light;"  and 

,,     ■      ^^/\  light.     This  was  the  work  of  the 
there  3vas        & 

t.  On  the  second  day,  God  made  the  sky,  or 
the  heavens. 

4.  On  the  third  day,  he  made  the  dry  land, 
or  earth;  and  he  brought  the  waters  into  one 
place,  apart  from  the  land,  and  called  them 
seas.    On  the  same  day,  also,  he  made  the  earth 

I  -  '-jing  forth  grass,  and  seeds,  and  trees  of  all 
^.  nds. 

5.  On   the   fourth   day,  he   made   the  sun, 
oon,  and  stars,  to  give  liglut  upon  the  earth. 

"^  6.  On  the  fifth  day,  he  made  all  kinds  of 
^shes  that  swim  in  the  waters ;  and  all  kinds 
of  fowls  that  fly  above  the  earth. 
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7,  On  the  sixth  cla_y,  God  made  -<  i  kinds  of 
beasts,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  things  hut  creep  \ 
upon  the  ground.  On  the  same  da_) ,  hi  made 
man  also ;  and  gave  him  power  over  the  hsh  of 
the  sea,  and  over  tlie  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
tlie  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  all 
things  that  creep  upon  the  earth. 

8.  And  on  the  seventh  day,  God  ended  his 
work  which  he  had  made;  and  he  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  ^^^j 


had  made. 


QuF.sTidN's. — 1.  Who  made  all  things?  In  how  many  days?  2  || 
What  did  God  make  on  the  first  day?  3.  On  the  seuotid?  4.  f  'I 
thetiiird?  5.  On  the  fourth?  6.  On  the  fifth  ?  7.  On  the  s'not,n 
8.  AVhat  did  God  do  on  the  seventh  day.  >     .xth? 
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A    STORY   ABOUT   AN   HONEST    MAN. 

1.  One  day  a  poor  man  and  his  son,  a  litth 
boy,  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  near  a  larger- 
town.     The  father  took  a  loaf  of  bread,  which 
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he  had  bought  in  town,  and  gave  half  of  it  to 
his  boy. 

2.  ''Not  so,  father,"  said  the  boy,  "I  shall 
not  eat  till  after  you.  You  have  been  at  work' 
hard  all  day;  and  I  ain  sure  you  are  very 
hungry.     I  will  not  eat  till  you  are  done." 

3.  '-You  are  kind,  my  son,"  said  Hie  father, 
''  and  your  love  for  me  does  me  more  good  than 
my  food;  but  I  think  you  are  as  hungry  as  I 
am,  and  I  do  not  like  to  eat  unless  you  eat 
with  me.  So  take  this  piece  of  bread,  and  sit 
down  by  my  side,  and  eat  it." 


4.  ''Thank  you, father;  but  cut  this  piece  in 
two,  and  you  take  a  little  more;  for  you  see 
I  the  loaf  is  not  large,  and  you  need  much  more 
I  than  I  do." 
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5.  "  I  will  cut  the  loaf  for  you,  my  boy,  but 
I  shall  not  eat  any  more  than  this  piece  wliich 
I  have  here.  Now  let  us  give  thanks  to  God 
for  his  care  of  us,  and  for  this  food  which  he 
gives  us." 

G.  The  father  and  son  gave  thanks  to  God, 
and  tlien  began  their  plain  meal.  But  as  they 
cut  a  part  of  their  loaf,  there  fell  out  eight  or 
ten  pieces  of  gold,  of  great  value. 

7-  The  little  boy  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  sprung 
up,  and  Avas  about  to  take  the  money,  when  he 
was  drawn  back  by  his  father:  "My  son,  my 
son,  do  not  touch  that  money;  it  is  not  ours." 

8.  "But  whose  is  it,  father,  if  it  is  not  ours?" 

9.  "I  do  not  know  whose  it  is,  but  I  think  it 
must  have  been  put  in  the  loaf  by  the  baker 
through  some  tnistake.  We  must  ask  him  if 
he  knows  any  thing  about  it." 

10.  "But,  father,"  said  the  boy,  "you  are 
poor;  you  have  bought  this  loaf;  and  I  cannot 
see  why  it  would  be  wrong  to  keep  the  gold 
that  you  have  found  in  it.  And  then  if  we  a.sk 
the  baker,  he  may  tell  a  lie,  and — " 

11.  "Stop,  stop,  my  boy;  you  must  not  talk 
thus.  It  is  true,  we  are  poor,  very  poor;  but  that 
is  no  sin.  We  may  never  be  rich,  but  we  may 
always  be  honest.  We  may  die  for  want  of  food, 
but  let  us  do  right,  even  if  we  die  in  doing  it. 

12.  "  But  we  need  not  fear  that,  for  God,  who 
feeds  the  little  birds,  will  feed  us  and  take  care 
of  us,  if  we  trust  in  him,  and  always  try  to  do 
right. 
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13.  "I  bought  the  loaf,  as  you  say,  but  I  did 
not  buy  the  gold  in  it.  If  the  baker  put  it 
there  by  mistake,  it  would  not  be  honest  for  us 
to  keep  it.  It  would  not  be  doing  to  him  as 
we  would  have  him  do  to  us. 

14.  "The  baker  may  tell  a  lie,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  honest.  Now, 
run  to  town,  find  the  baker,  and  bring  him 
here;  and  I  will  watch  the  gold  till  he  comes." 

15.  The  boy  did  as  his  father  told  him,  and 
soon  came  back  with  the  baker. 

16.  "My  friend,"  said  the  old  man,  "you 
have  made  some  mistake,  and  almost  lost  your 
money.  See  this  gold,  which  we  found  in  the 
loaf  that  I  bought  of  you.  Is  it  yours?  If  it  is, 
take  it  with  you." 

17.  "  You  are  an  honest  man,"  said  the  baker; 
"  and  my  friend  Gray  spoke  the  truth,  when  he 
said  there  was  not  a  more  honest  man  in  town 
than  you. 

18.  "Now,  I  will  tell  you  about  the  gold:  A 
man  came  to  my  shop  a  few  days  since,  and 
gave  me  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  told  me  to  sell  or  give 
it  to  the  most  honest  poor  man  whom  I  knew. 

19.  "I  told  James  to  ask  you  to  come  to  my 
shop;  and,  as  you  would  not  let  me  give  you 
the  loaf,  I  sold  it  to  you  for  the  last  piece  of 
money  that  you  had.  The  loaf,  with  all  the 
gold  that  you  have  found  in  it,  is  yours ;  and 
God  grant  that  it  may  do  you  much  good." 

20.  The  poor  father  bent  his  head  to  the 
ground,  while  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes. 
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21.  His  boy  ran  and  put  his  arms  about  his 
neck,  arid  said,  "I  will  always,  like  you,  my 
father,  trust  in  God,  and.  do  what  is  right ;  for 
I  am  sure  he  will  never  let  us  come  to  want." 

Questions. — 1.  ^Yhivt  clid  the  father  give  to  his  son?  2.  Why  did 
the  boy  wish  hi.s  father  to  eat  first?  6.  What  did  they  find  in  the 
loaf  of  bread?  10.  Why  did  the  boy  wish  to  have  his  father  keep 
the  gold?  Did  the  father  think  it  would  be  right  to  keep  the-money? 
17.   What  did  the  baker  say  to  the  man? 
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MARY   AND    HER    PETS. 

1.  Mary  had  a  very  pretty  little  bird,  whi^h 
was  so  tame  that  she  did  not  keep  it  in  a  cage, 
but  let  it  fly  just  Avhere  it  chose. 

2.  Most  birds  will  fly  away  to  the  woods 
when  they  are  let  out  of  the  cage,  but  Mary's  did 
not ;  for  she  was  so  kind  and  so  gentle  with  it, 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  like  to  leave  her  at  all. 

3.  Mary  also  had  a  fine  large  cat,  which  she 
had  trained  to  be  very  gentle  with  her  little 
bird ;  so  thiat  they  were  very  good  friends. 
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4.  Mary  loved  her  pets  very  much,  and 
always  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  She 
thought  no  cat  was  so  wise,  so  good,  and  so 
pretty  as  her  large  gray  pussy;  and  she  thought 
no  bird  could  sine;  so  sweet  a  sono;  as  her  bird 
Dick,  as  she  called  him. 

5.  When  she  was  at  work,  old  puss  would  sit 
at  her  feet  and  pur;  while  little  Dick  would 
perch  on  the  stand  close  by  her  side,  and  cheer 
her  with  as  pretty  a  song  as  he  knew  how  to 
sing. 

6.  If  she  went  out  to  play  or  to  Avalk,  her 
cat  and  her  bird  were  sure  to  be  with  her.  The 
cat  would  walk  by  her  side,  and  the  little  bird 
would  fly  from  bush  to  bush,  and  chirp,  and 
sing,  and  flap  its  little  wings,  and  seem  so  full 
of  joy  and  life. 

7.  At  one  time  he  would  rest  on  Mary's 
head,  while  he  sung  her  a  song;  and  then  he 
would  fly  down,  and  perch  upon  the  bacJi  of 
old  puss,  and  chirp  to  her,  as  if  he  would  say, 
"Now,  miss  pussy,  I  will  take  a  short  ride 
on  your  back,  and  pay  you  with  a  song,  if  you 
please." 

8.  At  such  times  old  puss  would  not  bite 
him,  nor  try  to  drive  him  away;  but  would  be 
as  gentle  with  him  as  if  he  had  J3een  one  of  her 
own  little  kits. 

9.  One  day  little  Dick  was  hopping  about  the 
room  picking  up  crums,  when  the  cat,  which 
sat  on  the  rug,  sprang  up,  caught  him  in  her 
mouth,  and  jumped  with  him  upon  the  stand.  •* 
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10.  Mary  thought  that  old  puss  meant  to 
kill  her  little  bird;  she  rose  from  her  chair  and 
went  to  her  in  great  haste,  but  when  she  was 
about  to  try  to  take  it  away  from  her,  she  saw 
the  reason  of  her  strange  conduct.  • 

11.  The  door  had  been  left  open,  and  a 
strange  cat  had  just  crept  into  the  room,  intent 
on  making  a  meal  of  little  Dick;  and  would 
have  done  so,  if  poor  pussy  had  not  caught  him 
as  she  did. 

12.  Mary  drove  the  strange  cat  out,  when 
her  own  jumped  from  the  stand,  and  put  the 
little  bird  on  the  rug,  without  doing  it  the  least 
harm. 

Questions. — 1.  What  can  you  say  about  Mary's  bird?  2.  Why 
did  the  little  bird  like  to  stay  with  Mnry?  4.  What  did  Mary  ihink 
about  her  pets?  9.  What  did  the  cat  do  to  the  bird?  11.  Why  did 
puss  do  this?  12.  What  did  puss  do  'wheu  Mary  di-ove  out  the 
strangre  cat? 
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THE    RABBITS. 

Henry.  Stop  a  moment,  father;  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you. 
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Father.  Well,  what  is  it  ? 
j  HciLrij.  Why,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
I  keeping  a  rabbit.  I  saw  a  great  many  tlie 
j  other  day,  when  I  was  in  the  woods ;  and  John 
j  says  he  will  get  me  a  very  pretty  young  one,  if 
I  you  will  let  me  keep  it. 

Father.  But  what  could  you  do  with  a  rabbit, 
my  son,  if  you  had  one  ?  You  could  not  hold  it 
in  your  hands  always,  and  if  you  let  it  go,  it 
would  soon  run  away  to  its  home  in  the  woods. 
And  I  fear  that  old  Lion,  who  barks  at  the 
cats  and  chickens,  and  all  that  come  in  his 
I  way,  would  soon  make  an  end  of  the  little 
rabbit. 

Henry.  Oh  no,  father,  for  I  have  thought  of  all 
that.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do  :  I  can  clean 
out  the  nice  little  box  which  I  have,  and  cut  a 

3* 
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hole  in  the  side  of  it,  so  that  the  rabbit  can 
see  out,  and  let  the  little  thing  live  in  it  for  a 
house. 

Father.  A  fine  house  indeed!  So  the  poor 
little  rabbit,  which  has  always  run  about  in  the 
wild  woods,  and  had  so  many  other  little  rabbits 
to  play  with,  must  come  and  live  all  alone 
in  a  box  hardly  large  enough  for  it  to  turn 
round  in. 

He]iry.  0  father,  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
mean  what  you  say.  Why  if  I  were  a  rabbit, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  live  in  a  little  house 
all  alone,  and  have  my  food  brought  to  me; 
and  to  see  the  boy  who  fed  me  so  fond  of 
me,  and  hear  him  say,  "  Pretty  rabbit !  0 
pretty  rabbit!" 

Father.  Indeed  !  well,  if  you  would  like  that 
so  much,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  for  you. 
I  will  have  the  little  chicken-house  made  quite 
neat  and  clean ;  and  will  have  a  stand  and  a 
chair  put  in  it,  and  a  little  hole  cut  in  the  door, 
so  that  you  can  look  out. 

Then  I  will  take  you  away  from  your  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  and  shut  you  up  in  this  nice 
little  house.  Somo  one  shall  take  you  cakes, 
bread,  and  meat;  and  I  will  go  very  often  and 
look  at  you  through  the  hole,  and  say,  "  Pretty 
Henry!  0  prett}^  Henry!"  That  would  make 
you  very  happy,  would  it  not? 

Henry.  Ah,  father,  I  see  you  are  laughing  at 
me.  To  be  sure,  I  should  not  like  that  at  all ; 
but  boys,  you  know,  are  not  like  rabbits. 
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Father.  In  some  things  tliey  are  not,  I  know. 
For  instance,  it  would  never  come  into  a  rabbit's 
head  to  take  a  little  boy  away  from  his  friends, 
and  shut  him  up  in  some  dark  hole  in  the 
woods,  just  to  look  at.  But  in  some  things 
boys  and  rabbits  are  very  much  alike. 

Ileurij.  How  so,  father? 

Father.  Why,  they  both  like  to  run  about 
where  they  please,  and  breathe  the  fresh  air; 
and  I  do  not  think  one  would  like,  any  more 
than  the  other,  to  be  shut  up  in  a  small  box. 

Henrij.  Ah,  father,  you  are  always  right,  and 
I  am  almost  always  wrong.  I  will  not  take 
the  poor  little  rabbit;  I  will  let  it  stay  in  the 
woods,  Avhere  it  will  be  more  happy  than  it 
would  be  in  any  place  that  I  could  put  it. 

Father.  That  is  right,  my  dear  boy;  and 
since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  give  up  the  wish  to 
keep  a  rabbit,  we  will  take  a  ride  through  the 
woods,  where  we  may  see  the  rabbits  at  play 
with  each  other ;  and  this,  I  think,  Avill  please 
3^ou  more  than  it  would  to  have  a  great  many 
of  them  shut  up  in  your  box. 

Questions. — What  did  Henry  -wish  to  keep?  Where  did  lie  say 
he  would  put  it?  What  did  Henry  say  he  thouglit  he  would  like,  if 
he  Avas  a  rabbit?  What  did  his  father  say  he  would  do  for  him?  Did 
Heury  think  he  ■would  like  that?  Are  boys  and  rabbits  alike?  In 
■what  respect  ? 
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BE    KIND. 

1.  Boys  and  girls,  if  you  wish  to  be  happy, 
and  make  others  happy,  be  kind.  Be  kind  to 
your  lather  and  mother,  your  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  your  schoolmates.  Be  kind  to  your 
cats  and  dogs,  your  birds,  and  all  that  you  have 
about  you. 

2.  If  you  are  kind,  you  can  do  much  good  : 
you  can  ease  the  pains  of  those  who  are  sick ; 
you  can  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  sad. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  of  a  boy  whose  I 
name  was  Henry,  to  show  you  what  can  be 
done  by  kindness. 

3.  When  Henry  was  ten  years  of  age,  the 
house  in  which  he  and  his  friends  lived  w^as 
burnt,  and  his  father  was  burnt  w^ith  it.  By 
this  sad  event,  Henry,  his  mother,  and  his  two 
sisters,  were  left  without  a  home,  without 
mone3%  and  almost  without  clothes. 

4.  His  mother  v/as  sickly,   and   his  sisters 
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were  very  young;  so  there  was  no  one  to  earn 
money  for  them  but  Henry.  Not  being  able  to 
get  work,  he  went  from  door  to  door  to  beg  for 
money,  bread,  or  any  thing  to  keep  his  mother 
and  sisters  from  starving. 

5.  But  he  could  not  get  much  in  this  way, 

and  it  made  poor  Henry's  kind  heart  very  sad, 

to  see  his  sickly  mother  grow  more  sickly,  and 

I  his  little  sisters  grow  thin  and  pale  for  the  want 

I  of  j'bod. 

I      6.  Henry  saw  that  he  must  find  some  other 

way  of  making  money,  or  they  Avould  all  starve ; 

so  he  thought  of  a  new  plan.     He  made,  with 

I  small  strips  of  boards,  a  large  cage  in  which  he 

could  keep  birds. 

I  7.  When  spring  came,  he  went  to  the  woods, 
I  caught  young  birds,  took  them  home,  and  put 
'[  them  in  this  cage.  This  he  did,  day  by  day, 
.;  till  he  had  a  great  number  of  the  dear  little 
things. 

I      8.  He  then  went  to  town,  and  sold  them  for 
!pets;  and  when  he  had  sold  one  cage  full,  he 
,  caught  more  in  the  same  way.     By  this  trade 
j  in  birds,  he  was  able  to  make  money  enough  to 
I  keep  his  mother  and  sisters  from  starving,  but 
i  not  enough  to  supply  all  their  wants. 
I      9.  For  some  time  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
i  how  he  should  make  more  money.     At  last  he 
i  thought  he  would  try  to  train  a  young  cat  to  I 
i  live  in  the  midst  of  his  birds  without  doing  | 
I  them  any  harm. 
'      10.  And  so  great  was  his  kindness  to  his  cat,  i 
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that,  in  a  short  time,  he  trained  him  to  live,  to 
eat,  to  drink,  and  to  sleep  in  the  same  cage 
v\dth  his  little  pets,  without  ever  trying  to 
devour  or  injure  them. 

11.  The  cat  would  let  the  birds  play  all  kinds 
of  tricks  with  him,  and  would  never  touch  them 
with  his  claws,  nor  try  to  injure  them  in  any 
other  way. 

Questions. — 3.  What  took  place  when  Henry  was  ten  years  of 
age  ?  4.  In  what  w?iy  did  he  try  to  keep  his  mother  and  sisters 
from  starving?  4.  "Why  did  he  not  work?  7.  In  what  other  way 
did  he  try  to  make  money?  8.  Couhl  lie  make  as  much  as  he  wished 
in  this  way  ?     9.  What  did  he  do  next  ? 
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BE    KIND. 

(concluded) 

1.  Henry  not  only  taught  his  cat  and  his 
little  birds  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  but 
he  even  w^ent  so  far  as  to  teach  them  to  play  a 
kind  of  game,  in  which  each  had  to  learn  its  part. 

2.  Puss  was  taught  to  lie  down,  and  appear 
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}  to  be  sleeping,  when  the  door  of  the  cage  would 
be  thrown  open,  cand  the  little  birds  would  rush 
out  upon  him,  and  try  to  wake  him  by  strokes 
of  their  beaks.  But  he  would  keep  very  still, 
and  not  appear  to  know  that  the  little  birds 
were  about  him. 

3.  At  other  times  he  w^ould  take  his  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  cage,  and  look  as  if  he  meant 
to  catch  and  devour  all  the  little  birds ;  but  still 
they  did  irot  appear  to  fear  him  in  the  least,  for 
they  would  even  light  on  his  back,  and  sit  like 
a  crown  on  his  head,  and  chirp  and  sing  as  if 
they  were  in  the  wild  woods. 

4.  When  they  could  play  tliese  tricks,  and 
many  others,  Henry  took  them  to  a  large  town 
to  show  them.     The  sidit  of  the  cat  in  the 
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midst  of  a  cage  of  birds,  was  so  new  and  so 
queer,  that  a  great  many  persons  came  to  see 
the  strange  show. 

5.  And  they  were  very  much  pleased  when 
they  saw  the  cat  and  birds  play  their  games, 
but  they  were  still  more  pleased  when  they 
heard  Henry  call  each  bird  by  its  name,  and 
saw  it  fly  to  him,  till  all  were  on  his  head,  his 
arms,  and  his  hands. 

6.  All  who  came  to  see  Henry's  pets  were  so 
well  pleased  tvith  them,  and  with  his  kindness 
to  them,  that  they  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
ney; and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  was 
able  to  give  his  mother  and  sisters  a  sum  large 
enough  to  supply  their  wants  for  many  months. 

7.  Henry  was  now  very  happy;  _^nd  by  his 
kindness  he  had  made  his  mother  and  his  sisters 
very  happy  too.  But  now  comes  the  saddest 
part  of  the  story ;  Henry  ate  some  greens  which 
made  him  very  sick,  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done  for  him,  he  died  in  a  few  days. 

8.  While  he  was  sick,  his  cat  would  not  leave 
him  for  a  moment,  and  his  birds  flew  round 
his  bed.  Some  would  fly  back  and  forth  above 
his  head,  while  others  would  not  only  perch, 
but  would  even  lie  down  on  the  bed  close  to  his 
face,  and  chirp  so  sadly,  just  as  if  their  little 
hearts  would  break. 

9.  When  poor  Henry  was  put  into  his  coflin, 
one  of  his  birds  flew  round  and  round  it,  and 
at  last  sat  upon  the  lid.  They  took  it  away 
a  number  of  times,  but  it  still  came  back,  and, 
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in  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  kept  its  place  on 

the  coffin  till  they  took  it  to  the  place  of  graves. 
10.  Then  it  tlew  to  a  tree  near  at   hand, 

and  sat   there   to  watch  where  they  laid  its 

friend ;  and  when  the  crowd  had  gone,  it  left 
j  the  spot  no  more,  unless  it  was  to  go  to  the 
j  house  of  his  mother  for  food.     Day  after  day  it 

sat  on  a  tree  where  it  could  look  upon  his  grave ; 

and  there  it  lived,  and  there  it  died,  about  four 

months  after  the  death  of  Henry. 

Questions. — 1.  What  did  Henry  teach  his  cat  and  birds  to  do? 
2.  and  3.  Can  you  tell  what  puss  and  the  birds  would  do?  6.  Wliat  did  I 
Henry  do  with  the  money  that  he  made  by  showing  his  birds  and  cat? 
7.  What  happened  to  Henry?  8.  Did  his  eat  and  birds  appear  to  be 
sorry  because  he  was  sick?  8.  What  did  they  do?  9.  and  10.  What 
can  you  say  about  the  bird  that  perched  on  the  coffin-lid? 

i 
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THE   BOAT. 

1.  I  once  knew  two  little  children,  whose 
names  were  John  and  Mary.  The  house  i.t 
which  they  lived  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  fine 
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j  river,  very  wide  and  deep;   and  between  the 
I  house  and  the  river  there  was  a  very  pretty 
I  Lawn. 
{       2.  One  day  James  and  Mary  said,  "Father, 

will    you    let  us    go    out  and    play   upon    the 

lawn?" 

3.  "Yes,  my  children,"  said  the  father,  "you 
may  go  out  and  take  a  good  run  on  the  green  I 
grass :  it  will  do  you  good.     But  you  must  not 
go  too  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  nor  on  any 
account  get  into  the  boat  which  is  there." 

4.  "  We  will  mind  what  you  say,  dear  father," 
said  the  happy  children,  and  away  tliej^  went,  j 
They  played  upon  the  smooth  green  lawn,  till  | 
by  and  by  they  came  very  near  the  river,  which 
was  so  clear  and  bright,  that  they  could  hardly 
keep  from  looking  at  it  all  the  time. 

5.  At  last  John  said,  "Oh  look,  Mary!  see 
what  a  pretty  boat  is  there !" 

6.  "Yes,"  said  Mary,  "but  we  must  not  go 
near  it,  for  you  know  father  told  us  to  be  sure 
to  keep  away  from  the  boat." 

7.  "  He  only  meant  that  we  should  not  get 
into  it,"  said  John.    "'  He  did  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  go  near  enough  to  look  at  it.    Come,  j 
let  us  go  down  to  it,  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  ' 
harm  in  looking  at  a  boat."  '. 

8.  So  to  the  river  side  they  went.  The  boat  j 
was  a  very  pretty  boat  indeed,  dark  green,  with  j 
a  black  edge ;  and  the  side  of  it  was  so  close  to  | 
the  shore,  that  it  was  only  a  short  step  from  i 
the  bank  into  the  boat.  I 
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9.  "Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  get  into  this 
pretty  boat!"  said  little  John. 

10.  "Bat,"  said  Mary,  "that  would  be  douig 
what  father  told  us  not  to  do." 

11.  "I  will  not  get  into  the  boat,"  said  John  : 
"I  will  sit  down  on  the  bank,  and  only  put  my 
feet  into  it." 

12.  John  did  not  stop  to  think  that  this 
would  be  very  wrong;  so  he  sat  down  on  the 
bank,  and  put  his  feet  into  the  boat.  As  soon 
as  he  did  this,  the  boat  began  to  move  away. 
The  poor  child  sprang  up,  and  in  a  moment  fell 
into  the  river,  between  the  boat  and  the  shore. 

13.  The  water  was  deep,  and  he  sunk  out  of 
sight,  but  soon  came  up  again,  when  his  sister 
bent  down,  caught  him  by  the  coat,  and  tried 
to  pull  him  out. 

14.  But  this  she  could  not  do,  for  the  water 
made  his  clothes  so  heavy,  that  he  sunk  lower 
and  lower;  and  the  poor  girl  saw  that  she  must 
soon  let  him  go  down  again,  or  be  drawn  mto 
the  water  herself 

15.  Just  at  this  moment,  two  men,  going 
home  from  their  work,  saw  her,  heard  her 
screams,  and  ran  to  her.  They  came  up  just 
as  Mary,  in  trying  to  save  her  brother,  was 
falling  into  the  water  herself;  and  while  one 
caught  her,  the  other. drew  John  out  of  the 
river.  They  took  them  both  home,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  John  could  speak. 

16.  How  glad  Mary  was,  Avhen  she  saw  her 
little   brother  breathe   again!    and   how  sorry 
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both  the  children  were,  that  they  did  not  mind 
their  father!  They  asked  his  pardon,  and  told 
hini  they  would  never  be  so  wicked  again.  It 
was  a  very  good  lesson  for  them,  and  they  did 
not  forget  it. 

Questions. — 1.  Where  did  John  and  Mary  live?  3.  What  did 
their  fatlier  tell  them  not  to  do?  12.  Did  John  disobey  his  father? 
13.  What  befell  him  ?     15.  How -was  he  saved  from  di-owning? 
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THE    BIRDS    NEST. 

I  1.  These  children  have  found  a  bird's  nest, 
I  and  are  looking  at  it  as  if  they  were  ver}'" 
I  much  pleased.  I  hope  they  are  not  going  to 
I  rob  it.  If  they  have  any  such  thought,  I 
would  say,  "Stop  a  moment,  and  hear  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you." 

2.  A  bird's  nest  is  a  very  nice  thing — so 
neatly  made,  and  so  pretty.  You  have  little 
hands  with  which  you  can  do  a  great  many 
things,  yet  I  think  you  would  not  be  ,.able  to 
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make  a  bird's  nest,  if  you  sliould  try  for  a  , 
n\onth. 

3.  The  bird  has  no  hands;  it  has  only  a  little  ' 
beak  to  work  with :  is  it  not  strange,  then,  that  it 
can  make  so  neatly  what  you  cannot  make  at  all  ? 

4.  When  I  look  at  birds  or  their  nests,  there 
are  two  things  that  appear  very  plain  to  me : 
one  is,  the  great  goodness  of  God,  who  shows  ' 
the  little  bird  how  to  make  her  nest,  and  takes  | 

I  care  that  she  shall  find  proper  things  to  make 
it  with ;  and  who  puts  green  leaves  on  the  trees  to  i 
shelter  it  from  the  cold  wind  and  the  hot  sun.     | 

5.  The  other  thing  is,  the  great  love  which 
the  poor  bird  must  have  for  its  young  ones, 
since  it  takes  such  very  great  pains  to  provide 
a  warm  house  for  them. 


4* 
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6.  You  see  the  bird  never  makes  a  bed  for 
itself.  No;  when  night  comes,  it  sits  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  pops  its  little  head  under  its 
wing,  and  sleeps  away  till  the  morning  sun 
begins  to  shine,  and  then  it  wakes  and  sings. 

7.  But  when  the  bird  is  about  to  make  a  nest 
for  its  young,  it  sets  itself  to  work  in  earnest. 
It  makes  it  of  straw,  hay,  oj^  little  sticks ;  and 
lines  it  with  soft  wool,  fine  hair,  or  feathers. 

8.  And  then  it  lays  its  eggs,  and  sits  upon 
them  till  they  are  hatched ;  when  it  flies  far  and 
near  to  find  bugs,  seeds,  and  small  worms,  for 
its  young  ones.  It  conies  back  to  the  nest,  feeds 
them,  sits  over  them  to  keep  them  warm,  and 
chirps  and  sings  to  them  till  they  go  to  sleep. 

9.  My  dear  little  boy,  or  little  girl,  niiiybe 
your  mother,  your  aunt,  or  some  one  of  your 
friends  has  a  baby.  You  see  how  she  loves  it, 
how  she  feeds  it  and  puts  it  to  sleep,  and  how 

'  she  watches  over  it  and  guards  it  from  danger. 

10.  And  when  it  begins  to  go  alone,  how 
pleased  she  is !  How  she  watches  its  little  steps, 
and  how  happy  she  is,  when  it  can  take  a  few 
steps  without  falling  on  its  little  nose ! 

11.  Now,  what  if  a  strange  man  should  come, 
when  the  motlk-r  is  away,  and  catch  up  her  lit- 
tle baby,  and  run  off  with  it? 

12.  Do  you  not  think  the  mother  would  al- 
most* ttreak  her  heart  at  the  loss  of  it?  And  do 
you  not  think  her  joy  would  be  great,  if  some 
otie  should  run  after  the  man,  take  it  away 
from  him,  and  bring  it  back  to  her  ? 
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I      14.  The  man  who  would  steal  a  child  is  both 

I  wicked   and  cruel;    and  do  you  not  think  it 

I  would  be  just  as  wicked  and  cruel  for  ^^ou  to 

!  rob  a  poor  bird  of  her  young? 

)      15.  Not  a  word  can  the  bird  say;  it  is  dumb; 

I  though  its  little  heart  may  break,  it  cannot 
complain  to  you;  but  there  is  one  who  knows 
the  meaning  of  each  sad  chirp  it  gives. 

16.  God,  who  watches  over  all  things,  does  not 
forget  the  little  birds;  he  hears  them  when  they 
cry,  he  gives  them  food,  and  he  always  knows 
when  any  cruel  boy  robs  them  or  kills  them. 

I  

Questions. — What  is  this  story  about?     2.  Can  you  make  a  bird's 

nest?     4.  Who  takes  care  of  the  little  birds?     6.  Why  does  the  little 

]   bird  make  a  nest?     8.  What  does  the  old  bird  do  for  the  young  ones? 

I    14.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  to  rob  the  poor  bird  of  her  young? 

!   16.  AVho  hears  the  cries  of  the  little  birds? 
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TRUE   DUNCAN   AND   THE   CAT. 

1.  Once  there  was  a  boy  whose  name  was 
Duncan.  The  boys  used  to  call  him  D-ue 
Duncan,  because  he  would  never  tell  a  lie. 


>K 
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2.  One  day  he  was  chopping  a  stick  of  wood 
in  the  yard,  when  his  teacher's  cat,  'Tabby, 
came  along;  and,  without  meaning  to  do  it,  he 
let  the  axe  fall  right  on  Tabby's  head,  and 
killed  her. 

3.  She  was  a  pet  of  the  teacher,  and  used  to 
sit  at  his  side  while  he  was  hearing  lessons. 
Duncan  stood  and  looked  at  the  dead  creature; 
his  face  grew  red,  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 

4.  All  the  boys  came  running  up,  and  each 
one  had  something  to  say.  One  of  them  said 
to  the  others,  "  Now,  boys  we  shall  see  thac 
Duncan,  true  as  he  is  called,  can  make  up  as 
pretty  a  story  as  the  rest  of  us." 

5.  "Not  he!"  said  Henry  Wise,  who  was 
Duncan's  friend  ;  "and  if  you  knew  him  as  well 
as  I  do,  you  v/ould  not  say  so.  Duncan  will  not 
tell  a  lie;  he  will  be  true  as  gold." 

6.  John  Gray  came  up,  and  taking  the  cat 
by  the  tail,  said,  "Here,  boys,  I  will  just  throw 
her  into  the  road,  and  if  tlie  teacher  asks  us 
aboulf  her,  we  can  tell  him  that  a  dog  killed  her." 

7.  Some  of  them  thought  this  would  do  very 
well,  but  it  did  not  please  Duncan  at  all.  "  No !" 
said  he;  "no!  Do  you  think  I  would  tell  a  lie 
for  such  a  creature  as  that  ?  It  would  be  a  lie, 
a  LIE !"  and  each  time  he  said  the  word,  his  voice 
grew"  louder. 

8.  Then  he  picked  up  the  poor  thing,  and 
took  it  to  the  school-room;  and  all  the  boys 
went  with  him  to  see  what  would  happen. 
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9.  The  teacher  looked  up  as  they  eaine  in, 
and  said,  ''What  is  this?  my  gentle  'ral)l)y 
dead  ?  Who  could  have  done  such  a  cruel  thin.i;?" 

10.  No  one  spoke  for  a  moment  or  two;'  but 
as  soon  as  Duncan  could  get  his  voice,  he  said: 
"I  am  very  sorry;  but  here  is  the  truth — I  can- 
not tell  a  lie,  sir:  I  killed  ^'our  cat. 

11.  "I  ought  to  have  been  more  careful,  for  I 
saw  her  when  she  came  along  by  the  stick.  I 
am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  I  have  killed  old 
Tab])y,  but  1  did  not  mean  to  do  it." 

12.  All  the  boys  thought  the  teacher  would 
take  do^Yn  his  long  rod,  and  they  began  to  feel 
very  sorry  for  the  honest  boy. 

13.  With  a  pleasant  smile,  the  teacher  said — 
*' Duncan,  you  are  a  brave  boy.  I  saw  and 
heard  all  that  took  place  in  the  yard  from  my 
room.  I  do  not  regard  the  loss  of  my  cat,  since 
it  gives  me  such  a  good  chance  to  show  to  my 
school  how  much  I  love  those  bovs  that  a.!  ways 
tell  the  truth. 

14.  "A  hundred  cats  like  Tabl)v  could.^not 
please  me  half  so  much,  as  it  does  to  be  able  to 
say  that  I  have  at  least  one  boy  in  my  school 
who  never  tells  a  lie." 

Qii:sTioxs. — 1.  By  wb;\t  name  i.li.l  the  boys  call  Duncan?  1.  Why 
did  tlicv  give  him  that  name?  4.  What  did  one  of  the  hoys  say  about 
Duncan?  4.  What  did  he  mean  by  that?  0.  What  did  the.  boys 
propo'^e  to  do  with  the  cat?  7.  Was  Duncan  pleased  with  tlie  pliu? 
7.  Wiiy  not?  8.  What  did  he  do  with  the  cat?  10.  Who  told  the 
teacher  how  the  cat  was  killed?  13.  Can  you  tcli  what  the  teacher 
said? 
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THE   ORPHAN. 

1.  As  Henry  and  Mary  were  going  to  school 
one  pleasant  morning,  they  saw  a  little  girl 
coming  along  the  road,  who  seemed  very  weak, 
for  she  stopped  and  sat  down  on  a  log  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  Her  dress  was  poor,  her  head 
was  l^are,  and  her  feet  were  without  shoes. 

2.  Henry  and  Mary  had  very  kind  hearts; 
and  the  sight  of  this  poor  little  girl,  with  cheeks 
so  pale  and  thin,  and  looks  so  sad,  was  almost 
enough  to  bring  tears  to  their  eyes. 

3.  When  they  came  along  to  the  place  where 
she  was  sitting,  Henry  kindly  asked  her  if  she 
was  ill.  "No"  said  the  little  girl,  "but  I  am 
very  hungry;  I  have  not  had  any  thing  to  eat 
for  two  days,  and  I  fear  I  shall  die  if  I  do  not 
get  some  food  soon." 

4.  "  Poor  girl!"  said  Mary;  "I  am  very  sorry 
for  you :  sit  here  while  I  run  and  speak  to  my 
mother,  and  I  think  we  can  find  some  way  to 
help  you." 
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5.  "Oh,  mother,"  said  Mary,  as  she  came 
into  the  house  almost  out  of  breath,  "there  is  j 
such  a  poor  little  girl  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
road!  she  is  very  weak,  very  poor,  and  very 
hungry.  Will  you  let  me  bring  her  into  the 
house,  and  give  her  some  food  and  clothes?"        i 

6.  "I  am  not  sure,"  said  the  mother,  "that  it  i 
would  be  proper  to  ask  her  to  come  in,  or  even  ; 
to  give  her  food  and  clothes ;  for  she  may  be  an  J 
idle,  lazy  girl,  who  would  rather  beg  than  work.  ; 

7.  "  It  is  not  true  kindness  to  give  any  thing  ; 
to  such  persons,  for  it  does  not  help  them,  but  I 
only  makes  them  worse,  and  is  just  the  same  ; 
thing  as  pa3dng  them  for  being  idle  and  lazy,"    j 

8.  "  But,  mother,  she  does  not  seem  to  b6  | 
such  a  girl  as  thai,"  said  Mary.   "  I  aiii-l?ure  she  I 
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would  work,  if  she  only  had  a  chance,  and  was 
well  enough." 

9.  "Well,  if  you  think  so,  you  may  go  back 
and  ask  her  to  come  in ;  and  if  she  is  an  honest 
girl  and  in  want,  we  must  try  to  help  her." 

10.  Mary  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  her  [ 
mother  say  this;  and  off  she  ran  to  the  poor 
girl,  who  was  still  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
"Come  with  us,"  said  Mary,  "and  we  will  give 
you  some  clothes,  and  something  to  eat." 

11.  "Thank  you!"  said  the  poor  girl;  and  as 
she  rose  to  go  with  them,  the  two  children  saw 
that  she  was  so  weak  that  she  could  hardly 
walk ;  so  Mary  took  hold  of  one  arm,  and  Henry 
the  other,  and  thus  they  led  her  to  their  house. 

12.  Mary's  mother  was  a  kind  lady;  and 
when  she  saw  how  weak  the  little  girl  was,  she 
felt  very  sorry  for  her.  She  gave  her  some  food, 
dressed  her  in  clean  clothes,  and  took  her  to 
Mary's  room,  and  told  her  io  lie  down  on  the 
bed  and  rest  herself. 


QuKSTiONS. — 1.  What  is  this  story  about?     1.  Where  did  Henry 

and  iMary  see  the  orphan  girl?    3.  What  did  Henry  ask  her?    3.  What 

]  reply  did  she  make?     5.  What  did  Mary  ask  her  mother  to  permit 

I  her  10  do?     6.  Can  you  tell  what  her  mother  said?     7.  Is  it  true 

kindness  to  give  to  lazy  people?     7.  Why  not?     10.  What 

Mary?     12.  What  did  the  kind  lady  do  for  the  poor  girl? 
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THE    ORPHAN. 

I  (CONCU'DED) 

j  1.  When  little  Susan  (for  that  was  the  poor 
I  girl's  name)  had  slept  two  or  three  hours,  she 
I  rose  from  the  bed,  and  said  that  she  felt  much 
!  betUir,  and  was  able  to  walk  again. 
j  2.  "But  where  are  you  going?"  asked  the 
;  lady  kindly.  "  Have  you  no  father  nor  mother, 
j  to  take  care  of  you  ?" 

i       3.  "No,"  said  the  little  girl  sadly;  "my  father 
'  and  mother  are  both  dead,  and  I  have  no  home 
nor  friends.     But  I  hope  I  shall  soon  find  some  | 
way  to  earn  enough  to  buy  my  clothes,  and  to  | 
keep  me  from  starving.  | 

4.  "Ever  since  my  father  died,  I  have  been  \ 
trying  to  get  work,  but  have  not  found  any  yet.  ' 
Some  call  me  a  lazy,  wicked  girl,  and  drive  me  \ 
away  from  their  doors;  and  others  say  that  I  i 
am  too  small  to  work,  and  cannot  earn  enough  j 
to  pay  for  my  food  and  clothes.  .    ! 

5.  "This  morning  I  was  so  weak  and  so  j 
hungry,  that  I  could  go  no  farther;  but  now,  | 
thanks  to  your  kindness,  I  feel  quite  strong  | 
again."  l 

6.  "But  what  do  you  mean  to  do?"  asked! 
the  lady.     "You  cannot  live  without  food  and  I 
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shelter;  and  I  fear  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  I 
to  find  a  place  to  work."  I 

7.  "I  will  do  all  I  can,  and  pray  to  God  for  I 
help."  i 

8.  "Ah!  who  taught  you  that ?"  i 

9.  "My  father."  [ 

10.  "YourMlier?"  \ 

11.  "Yes,"  said  little  Susan.     "Just  before  I 
he  died  he  called  nie  to  him,  and  said,  '  Susan,  \ 
I  must  leave  you :  I  am  going  to  die ;  but  if 
you  are  a  good  girl,  God  will  still  be  with  you. 

j  lie  will  be  your  father,  wdll  provide  for  you, 
j  will  keep  you  from  all  danger,  and  will  never 
i  leave  you.' " 
I      12.  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  been 

so  well  taught,"  said  the  lady.     "I  want  to  get 
I  a  little  girl  to  help  me  about  my  house;  and  ! 
j  since  you  seem  so  willing  to  work,  I  will  take 

you,  and  keep  you  as  long  as  you  are  a  good 

girl." 

13.  Susan  was  very  glad  to  find  a  place  at 
last;  and  slie  was  so  prompt,  and  so  wilHng  to 
do  wliat  she  was  told,  that  she  soon  began  to 
make  herself  very  useful.  The  lady  was  very 
kind  to  her;  she  clothed  her,  taught  her  to 
work,  and  sent  her  to  school. 

14.  When  Susan  went  to  school,  she  did  not 
spend  any  idle  moments  at  home  or  in  the 
school  room;  but  she  always  tried  to  get  her 
lessons  well. 

15.  She  was  at  her  books  early  and  late;  and 
so  great  was  her  j^rogress,  that  in  the  course  of 
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a  few  years  she  became  a  teacher  in  the  very 
school  in  which  she  had  once  been  a  pupil. 

16.  But  when  Susan  became  a  young  lady, 
and  was  able  to  provide  for  herself,  she  did  not 
forget  her  early  friends — Henry,  Mary,  and 
their  mother. 

17/  She  loved  them  still,  and  thought  she 
could  never  do  enough,  nor  thank  them  enough 
for  their  great  kindness  to  her  when  she  war.  a 
poor  little  girl,  without  money  and  without 
friends. 

Questions. — 1.  Ho-w  did  Susan  feel  after  sleeping  ?  2.  What  did 
the  lady  ask  her?  3.  What  was  Susan's  reply?  4.  What  had  she 
been  doing  since  her  father's  death?  11.  What  did  Susan's  father 
say  to  her  before  he  died?  12.  What  pleased  the  lady?  12.  What 
did  she  say  she  would  do?  13.  W^as  Susan  willing  to  work?  13.  In 
what  way  was  the  lady  kind  to  her?  15.  What  did  Susan  become  in 
the  coui-se  of  a  few  years?     16.  Did  she  forget  her  early  friends? 


LESSON  XV. 
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THE    CARELESS   GIRL. 

1.  Jane  Grant  is  a  very  careless  girl.  She  J 
does  not  take  care  of  any  thing  that  she  has.  ! 
She  strews  the  floor  with  her  playthings,  and 
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docs  not  pick  them  up,  and  so  she  often  treads 
on  tliem  and  breaks  them. 

2.  When  she  has  done  sewing,  she  does  not 
pnt  away  her  needle  and  thread,  but  she  lets 
them  drop  on  the  floor;  and  when  she  wants 
them  again,  she  does  not  know  where  to  find 
them. 

o.  Her  mother  once  bought  her  a  very  hand- 
some doll.  It  was  dressed  in  a  white  muslin 
frock,  with  a  blue  belt;  and  it  wore  bhie  shoes 
and  a-straw  hat  with  a  blue  ribbon.  Jane  was 
very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  said  she  would 
be  very  careful  of  it. 

4.  But  she  very  soon  let  it  fall  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  second  story,  and  its  nose  and  arms 
were  broken  off. 

5.  After  this,  Jane  did  not  care  so  much  nbout 
her  doll;  and  when  her  little  cousins  came  to 
see  her,  she  brought  it  out  for  them  to  play 
with,  and  being  very  small  children,  they  soon 
tore  off  all  its  clothes. 

G.  Jane  then  said  she  would  use  it  for  a  ball, 
and  she  threw  it  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  otlier,  till  it  was  quite  broken  to  pieces. 

7.  In  a  few  days  Jane  asked  for  a  new  doll, 
but  her  mother  would  not  get  one  for  her.  "As 
long  as  you  are  so  careless,"  said  her  mother,  "I 
shall  not  buy  you  a  doll,  nor  any  other  pretty 
plaything." 

8.  Let  little  children  learn  to  be  careful  of 
all  things.  If  they  do  not,  their  friends  will  not 
love  them,  nor  buy  them  handsome  playthings. 
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9.  Let  them  learn  to  be  c<areful  of  their 
clothes  and  their  books,  for  it  is  wicked  to 
i  waste  even  a  very  small  thing.  When  they  go 
to  school,  they  must  not  be  careless  about  their 
desks.  They  must  not  leave  a  part  of  their 
books  in  the  desk,  and  a  part  on  the  top  of  it;  but 
they  must  place  them  all  in  their  desks,  where 
they  may  be  kept  neat  and  clean. 

QcKSTiONS.— 1.  Whnioan  you  say  of  Jane  Grant?  3.  Wliat  cliil 
her  mother  buy  her?  3.  Can  you  tell  how  it  was  drosscil?  4.  What 
happoiK'il  to  the  doll?  8.  Wliat  should  little  children  learn?  Will 
you  all  try  to  be  careful  of  your  books  and  clothes? 
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THE    W.\LK. 

Te((r7ier.  Well,  my  little  friends,  where  have 
you  Ijcen  this  pleasant  morning,  to  find  so  many 
pretty  flowers? 

Mil'//.  Oh,  sir,  we  have  had  such  a  long  wnlk. 
We  climbed  the  hill  behind  our  house,  and  after 
going  all  over  the  top  of  it,  we  Avent  down  the 
other  side,  and  came  home  through  the  svccn 
fields  which  lie  alomr  the  bank  of  the  river. 
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Teaclier.  That  was  a  long  walk,  indeed;  but 
did  you  find  it  pleasant? 

Mary.  Oh  yes,  sir,  very  pleasant.  It  v/as 
rather  hard  to  climb  the  hill,  yet  we  found  so 
many  new  things  to  look  at,  that  we  had  no 
time  to  think  of  being  tired.  We  hardly  took 
a  step  without  finding  something  that  pleased  us. 

Teaclier.  Will  you  give  me  some  account  of 
what  you  saw  that  pleased  you  so  much  ? 

Mary.  Yes,  sir,  we  will  do  so  as  well  as  we 
can.  While  we  were  going  up  the  hill,  the  first 
strange  sight  that  we  saw,  was  six  small  ants 
trying  to  take  a  worm  up  the  side  of  a  dead 
tree,  into  their  hole. 

Two  of  the  ants  took  hold  of  one  end  of  the 
j  worm,  two  hold  of  the  other,  and  tAvo  hold  of 
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the  middle.  The  worm  was  a  great  deal  larger 
than  all  the  ants;  but,  large  and  heavy  as  it 
was,  they  did  not  give  up  till  they  had  it  safe 
in  their  nest. 

Ihiclier.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  do  not  tjiink 
an  ant  is  too  small  or  too  mean  to  notice ;  for  from 
these  six  little  creatures,  which  you  stopped  to 
look  at,  we  may  all  learn  a  very  useful  lesson. 

You  see  the  little  ants  did  not  take  the  worm 
a  part  of  the  way,  and  then  leave  it  because  it 
was  lieav}',  or  because  they  were  tired;  but 
they  kept  at  work  till  they  had  it  neatly  put 
away  in  their  storehouse. 

This  may  teach  us  to  be  in  earnest  in  all  that 
we  try  to  do,  and  never  to  give  up  any  thing 
that  we  begin  till  it  is  well  done.  Well,  little 
Kate,  can  you  tell  me  something  that  you  saw? 

Kate.  Yes,  sir.  We  saw  a  dear  little  bird  on 
the  top  of  the  hill.  It  was  hopping  along  on 
the  ground,  trying  to  find  a  worm,  I  think;  for 
it  soon  picked  up  something,  and  flew  away  into 
the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  where  we  could  not  see  it 
any  more. 

Henry.  And  we  saw  a  great  tree,  Avith  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it  so  large  that  we  could  all 
stand  in  it;  and  yet  the  tree  was  not  dead,  for 
the  leaves  looked  as  green  and  fresh  as  ever. 
■Will  you  have  the  Idndness  to  tell  us  how  a 
tree  can  live  when  it  has  lost  its  heart? 

Teaclier.  I  will  try,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  | 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  without  making  use  of 
some  hard  words.     \i\  the  first  place,  I  must 
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tell  you  how  trees  eat,  and  then  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  for  you  to  see  why  a  tree  still  lives 
when  its  heart  is  gone, 

Jane.  Why,  trees  do  not  eat,  do  they? 

Teaclier.  Yes;  if  they  did  not,  they  would 
sooii^die.  All  plants  must  have  their  proper 
food,  as  well  as  boys  and  girls. 

Hen  I'll.  But  how  can  they  eat  without  mouths  ? 
They  have  no  mouths,  have  they? 

Teaclier.  Yes,  they  have  mouths;  but  not 
like  ours.  There  are  very  small  pores  or  holes 
at  the  ends  of  their  roots,  which  we  may  call 
their  mouths;  for  through  these  are  drawn  from 
the  earth  those  tilings  which  feed  the  whole 
tree,  and  make  it  grow. 

Kate.  Have  they  any  teeth  in  their  little 
mouths? 

TeacJier.  Well  done,  little  Kate;  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  ask  that.  No,  they  have  no  teeth; 
and  tlic}^  do  not  need  any :  for  their  food  is  not 
solid  or  hard  like  ours,  but  is  thin,  like  water. 
It  is  called  sap ;  and  is  formed  by  mixing  earthy 
and  other  kinds  of  matter  vdth  water. 

Ilennj.  I  should  think  that  would  be  rather 
weak  food  for  strong  oaks. 

Teaelier.  Not  so  weak,  perhaps,  as  you  think. 
It  is  from  this  sap  that  the  stem  or  trunk,  the  I 
leaves  and  branches,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
tree,  are  formed.  Small  tubes  like  straws, 
though  not  larger  than  hairs,  run  from  the  roots 
through  the  trunk  and  branches  into  the  leaves. 

The  sap  is  drawn  from  the  earth  by  the  little 
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mouths  at  the  ends  of  the  roots,  and  taken  up 
through  these  tubes,  and  spread  all  through  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  trees.  Here  it  is 
changed  hy  light  and  air,  and  then  a  part  of  it 
goes  btu'k  to  the  roots,  and  a  part  goes  to  foi'ni 
new  wood. 

I  It  in-//.  But  if  the  tree  is  full  of  little  tubes 
which  serve  to  take  the  sap  up  and  down,  how 
can  it  live  when  a  great  many  of  them  are  gone, 
as  thev   \vere  in  the  tree  which  we  saw   this 


mornui 


„•? 


Tcitrlier.  Ah,  that  is  the  very  thing  I  wish  to 
show  you.  1  ought  to  have  told  you,  that  the 
sap  goes  up  thi'ough  that  part  of  the  tree  next 
to  the  Ijark.  called  the  sap  wood,  and  not  through 
the  middle  or  heart  wood. 

Mary.  But  the  sap  goes  down  through  the 
heart  wood,  does  it  not  ? 

Toirlier.  No;  it  Hows  down  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood;  and  this  is  the  place  where  the 
new  wood  is  formed.  So  3'ou  see,  if  the  bark 
and  the  sap  wood  are  both  sound,  it  is  no 
matter  v>fliether  the  tree  has  any  heart  or  not. 

1  meant  to  have  told  you  the  names  of  yoiir 
pretty  flowers;  but  it  has  taken  so  long  to  talk 
about  the  old  tree,  that  I  shall  not  have  time 
to  do  it  now. 

Qt:ESTio.vs. — Where  did  the  children  go?  Did  they  find  the  w.ilk 
plcrtj'Mut?  In  going  up  the  hill,  whiit  did  they  see?  Whut  did  tiie 
teacher  say  might  be  lenrticd  from  ihe  little  nnts?  What  did  little 
Kate  see?     What  tjuestion   did    Henry  ask  about  the  hollow  tree? 

,   Can  you  tell  in  what  part  of  the  tree  tiie  sap  goes  up?     Will  ;i  ti'ce 

]  live  n'ld  grow  vrhen  the  heart  is  decayed? 
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THE   FOOLISH    LAMB. 


1.  There  was  once  a  shepherd,  who  had  a 
great  many  sheep  and  lambs.  He  took  a  great 
deal  of  care  of  them,  and  gave  them  sweet 
fresh  grass  to  eat,  and  clear  water  to  drink. 

2.  If  they  were  sick,  he  was  very  good  to 
them;  and  when  they  climbed  up  a  steep  hill, 
and  the  lambs  were  tired,  he  used  to  carry  them 
in  his  arms. 

3.  Every  night,  when  it  grew  dark  and  cool, 
this  kind  shepherd  called  his  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  drove  them  all  into  a  fold,  and  shut  them 
in.  There  they  lay  as  snug  and  warm  as  could 
be,  and  nothing  could  get  in  to  hurt  them. 

4.  The  dogs  lay  outside  to  guard  them,  and 
to  bark  if  any  one  came  nea'^  When  the  morn- 
ing came,  the  shepherd  let  them  all  out  again, 
and  took  them  along  the  bank  of  some  quiet 
stream,  where  they  could  get  pure  water  and 
fresh  £n\ass. 
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5.  Now,  these  lambs  were  all  veiy  h^ppy?  I 
and  loved  the  good  shepherd  very  much;  all  ! 
but  one  foolish  little  lamb,  which  did  not  like  | 
to  be  shut  up  every  night  in  the  fold.  i 

G.  This  little  lamb  came  to  her  mother,  who  , 
I  was  a  wise  old  sheep,  and  said  to  her.  "  I  do  not  ! 
'  see  why  we  are  shut  up  every  night;  the  dogs  | 
are  not  shut  up,  and  why  should  we  be?  ! 

7.  "I  think  it  is  very  hard,  and  I  mean  to  | 
I  get  away,  if  I  car  I  like  to  run  about  where  I  \ 
'■  plea.se;  and  I  think  it  is  very  pleasant  in  the  ; 
i  woods  by  moonlight."  i 

i  8.  Then  the  old  sheep  said  to  her,  "  You  are  : 
I  very  silly,  you  little  lamb;  .you  had  better  stay  \ 
'■  in  the  told  The  shepherd  is  so  good  to  us,  i 
i  that  we^should  always  do  as  he  bids  us ;  and  if  | 
i  you  wander  about  alone,  I  dare  say  you  will  '■ 
'  come  to  some  harm."  [ 

i  9.  '•  I  dare  say  not,"  said  the  little  lamb  So  I 
I  when  night  came,  and  the  shepherd  called  them  | 
:  all  to  come  into  the  fold,  she  would  not  come,  ! 
I  but  slily  crept  between  two  large  logp.  and  hid  ■ 
'  herself  I 

I  10.  When  the  rest  of  the  lambs  were  in  the  ; 
!  fold  sleeping  soundly,  she  came  out,  and  jumped,  | 
I  and  frisked,  and  danced  about  After  running  i 
i  about  in  the  open  fields  for  some  time,  she  went  ' 
i  to  the  woods;  and  she  had  played  there  only  a  ' 
'  few  moments,  Avlien  a  very  fierce  wolf  came  j 
i  rushing  out  of  a  dark  cave,  and  howled  very  ! 
I  loud.  ; 

I       11.  Now  the  sillv  lamb  wished  she  had  been  ■ 
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shut  up  in  the  fold;  but  the  fold  was  a  great 
way  off,  and  before  she  had  run  many  steps  the 
wolf  saw  her,  caught  her,  tore  her  in  pieces,  and 
ate  her  up. 

12.  So  this  was  the  end  of  the  poor  little 
lamb;  but  if  she  had  minded  the  good  shepherd 
and  the  wise  old  sheep,  she  would  have  been 
sleeping  soundly  in  the  sheepfold  Boys  and 
girls,  if  you  wish  to  keep  out  of  danger,  and  be 
happy,  do  as  your  parents  bid  you. 

Questions. — What  is  this  story  about?  AVliat  is  a  fable?  (Let 
tiio  teacher  define  this  -word.)  2.  What  did  the  shephei-d  do  v.'hen  the 
lam>)s  were  sick?  3.  Where  were  the  slieep  and  lambs  kept  during 
tlic  iiii^ht?  6.  'What  did  the  foolish  lamb  say  to  her  mother?  Do 
vou  think  a  lamb  or  sheep  can  talk?  Tell  me  what  became  of  the 
foolish  lamb. 
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THOU    SHALT   NOT   STEAL. 

John.  Grandma,  you  will  never  feel  the  wind 
at  your  back  again,  which  gave  you  a  cold  last 
winter.  It  came  through  a  hole  in  the  wall 
under  the  window,  and  I  have  stopped  it  up. 
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Grandma.  Thank  you,  my  boy.  But  who 
showed  you  how  to  do  it?  and  where  did  you 
got  the  mortar? 

Joliii.  No  one  showed  me  how,  grandma;  but 
it  is  nice,  strong  mortar,  and  I  have  put  it  in  so 
well  that  I  am  sure  it  will  not  come  out.  I 
watched  the  men  at  work  on  the  new  house 
next  to  ours,  and  when  they  went  away  to  their 
dinner,  I  got  a  piece  of  board,  and  put  some 
mortar  upon  it,  and  brought  it  home. 

One  of  the  men  had  left  his  trowel;  so  I 
brought  that  too,  and  used  it,  and  took  it  back 
again  before  the  men  came  from  their  dinner. 
Was  not  that  well  done? 

Grandma.  You  meant  it  very  kindly  to  me, 
I  dare  say;  but  I  fear  your  conduct  was  noi  so 
honest  as  it  was  kind. 

Jolin.  Not  honest,   grandma?      You  do  not 
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mean  that  it  was  stealing,  do  yon  ?    I  would  not 
he  a  thief  for  the  world. 

Grandma.  Alas!  iny  boy,  I  fear  you  have 
been  a  thief  for  a  much  smaller  matter.  But 
come  and  stand  by  my  side,  and  let  us  talk 
al^out  it  a  little.  Now,  John,  tell  me  what 
made  you  watch  till  the  men  were  gone  before 
you  took  the  trowel  and  mortar?  And  why 
did  3-0U  carry  the  trowel  back  before  the  men 
came  from  their  dinner? 

Jolin.  Because  I  thought  they  would  not  let 
me  have  the  mortar  and  trowel. 

Grandma.  And  why  would  they  not  have  let 
I  you  take  them? 

John.  Because  the  mortar  was  not  theirs ;  and 
they  could  not  give  away  what  did  not  belong 
to  them. 

Grandma.  Well,  did  the  mortar  belong  to 
you?^ 

JJin.  No,  grandma. 

Grandma.  Then  it  is  clear  that  you  have 
taken  something  that  was  not  yours.  When 
Henry  Wise  took  your  ball,  what  did  you  say? 

John.  I  called  him  a  thief.     But  I  only  had 

I  that  one  ball,  and  I  have  never  had  one  since. 

I  And  there  was  so  much  of  that  mortar;  such  a 

I  heap!  I  am  sure  no  one  would  ever  mi^s  the 

little  bit  that  I  took. 

Grandma.  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  learned 
in  your  Bible  this  morning?, , 

John.  Yes,  grandma;  I  can  say  every  word 
of  it. 
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Grandmd.   Well,  let  me  hear  you.  I 

Joh>.  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

Gnindma.  You  see  it  does  not  say  any  thing  j 
about  little  or  much.     You  say  no  one  would  i 
miss  the  little  bit  of  mortar  that  you  took :  let 
us  see  about  that.     Do  you  think  I  should  miss  j 
one   apple  out  of  the   bushel  that  your  aunt 
sent  me? 

John.  No,  grandma,  you  would  not,  I  am 
sure.     Then,  you  know,  it  could  do  no  harm. 

Grandma.  That  is  a  mistake  of  yours,  my 
dear  boy.  It  is  true,  I  should  not  miss  the  first 
or  second ;  but  if  Henry  Wise  were  to  come  and 
take  one  every  day  till  all  were  gone,  what  then?  ' 

John.  Yes,  I  see  now.  Tf  taking  one  would 
not  be  stealing,  then  taking  the  whole  bushel, 
one  apple  at  a  time,  would  not  be  stealing.  But 
if  Henry  Wise  Avere  to  take  all  your  apples  in 
this  way,~I  am  sure  I  should  call  it  stealing. 

Grandma.  Andyou  would  be  right;  for  taking 
any  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  you,  no  matter 
how  small  it  may  be,  is  stealing.  If  Henry 
Wise  took  your  ball  without  leave,  he  stole;  so 
if  you  took  just  a  little  bit  of  mortar,  you  stole 
too. 

John.  Oh,  grandma,  I  am  a  thief;  what  shall 
I  do? 

Grandma.  There  is  one  thing  you  can  do, 
my  child:  you  can  go  to  the  men  and  confess 
j  your  fault,  and  ask  them  to  forgive  you. 

John.  I  do  not  like  to  do  that;  they  will  be  i 
so  angry  with  me. 
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Grandma.  Perhaps  they  will;  but  we  must 
not  let  that  keep  us  from  doing  right.  I  will  go 
with  you,  and  tell  them  that  you  did  not  know 
how  wicked  it  was  to  take  their  mortar,  but 
that  you  have  now  learned  that  it  was  stealing, 
and  are  willing  to  ask  them  to  forgive  you.  But 
there  is  something  else  to  be  thought  of  first. 
Who  is  it  that  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal?" 

John.   It  is  God,  grandma. 

Grandma.  Then  you  have  done  wrong  in  the 
sight  of  God,  too,  my  dear  boy.  Does  God  ever 
forgive  those  who  steal? 

JoJui.  Oh,  yes!  He  forgave  the  thief  on  the 
cross.  ^ 

Grandma.  Then  you  need  not  fear  to  ask 
him  to  forgive  you;  and  when  you  have  done 
go,  Ave  will  go  to  the  men  and  ask  them  to  for- 
give you  too. 

Questions. — In  what  way  did  John  show  kindness  to  his  grand- 
mother? Where  did  he  get  the  mortar  and  trowel?  Was  it  right  to 
take  them  without  permission?  What  had  John  learned  in  the  Bible? 
Can  you  repeat  it?  If  you  should  take  just  one  apple  that  did  not 
belortg  to  you,  would  it  be  stealing?  Was  it  stc-iiling  for  John  to  take 
the  little  hit  of  mortar?  If  you  were  to  find  a  knife  which  you  knew 
belonged  to  one  of  your  schoolmates,  would  it  be  stealing  to  keep  it? 
When  we  see  that  we  have  done  wrong,  what  ought  we  to  do  ? 
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HENRY    IN    SEARCH    OF    A    PLACE. 

1.  "Well,  Henry,  what  success  to  day?" 

2.  "  Very  poor  success,  mother :  I  have  been 
nearly  all  over  town,  and  no  one  would  take 
me.  But  I  think  if  3^ou  had  been  with  me,  I 
should  have  stood  a  better  chance.  You  look 
so  thin  and  pale,  mother,  some  one  would  have 
felt  sorry,  and  so  have  taken  me;  but  no  one 
knew  me,  and  no  one  saw  you." 

3.  A  tear  stole  down  the  cheek  of  the  little 
bo}^  as  he  spoke,  for  his  heart  was  heavy ;  and 
when  his  mother  saw  it,  not  a  few  tears  ran 
down  her  face  also. 

4.  It  was  a  cold  night,  and  Henry  had  been 
out  nearly  all  day  looking  for  a  "place."  He 
had  tried  hard  till  it  was  quite  dark,  and  then 
gave  up,  thinking  his  mother  must  be  tired  of 
waitins:  for  him. 

5.  Henry's  mother  was  a  widow,  and  ;i  very 
poor  one.     For  a  number  of  years,  she  had  kept 
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herself  aiid  only  son  by  needle-work;  but  now 
her  lieaith  had  failed,  and  she  was  able  to  earn 
nothing. 

6.  She  told  her  little  son  to  sit  down  by  the 
fire  while  she  got  him  some  food.  The  fire  and 
the  supper  were  very  scanty;  but  lienry  knew 
they  were  the  best  she  could  provide,  and  he 
felt  that  he  would  rather  share  such  a  supper 
with  so  kind  a  mother,  than  to  sit  down  to  the 
best  of  food  with  any  one  else. 

7.  After  supper,  Ilenr}^  said,^"  Mother,  do  you 
thinlv  it  would  be  wrong  to  ask  my  teacher 
about  a  place?" 

8.  "No,  my  son;  and  I  think  he  would  be  a 
very  proper  person  to  ask,  too;  and  would  be 
yery  willing  to  aid  you  in  finding  a  place,  as  far 
as  he  is  able." 

9.  "Then  I  will  speak  to  him  about  it  as 
soon  as  I  have  a  good  chance.  He  is  very  kind, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  help  me  if  he  can." 

10.  'The  next  morning,  Henry's  breakfast 
Avas  more  scanty  than  ever;  but  he  did  not  say 
a  word  about  that,  for  he  saw  that  his  mother 
ate  very  little  of  it.  Only  one  or  two  sticks  of 
vrood  were  left  outside  of  the  door,  where  it  was 
kept;  and  he  knew  that  both  food  and  fire 
might  all  be  gone  before  night. 

11.  After  breakfast  he  took  his  books  and 
went  to  school,  and  was  in  his  seat  just  as  his  j 
teacher  came  in.  \ 

12.  In  the  course  of  the  moa^ning,  a  young  j 
man  came  to  visit  the  school;  and  as  he  was  | 
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Wtalkiiig  through  the  school-room,  liis  eyes  rested 
on  Henry.  "Ah!"  said  he  to  the  teacher,  "I 
have  seen  that  boy  before.     What  is  his  name?" 

13.  "His  name  is  Henry  Woods;  and  he  is.  a 
ver}^  good  hoy.  His  mother  is  sickly,  and  very 
poor;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  I  must  not  forget 
to  visit  them  this  very  day." 

14.  "I  should  like  to  know  more  about  that 
i  boy,"  said  the  young  man;  "and  I  will  speak  to 
;  him  after  school,  if  you  please."  So  when 
i  school  was  out,  seeing  Henry  linger  behind  the 
i  other  bo\'s,  he  went  up  and  spoke  kindly  to 
i  him. 

'       15.  "You  have  been  coming  here  to  school 

\  for  a  long  time — have  you  not,  my  boy  ?" 

i       16.  "Yes,  sir;  it  is  three  years  since  I  came 

I  here  first." 

I       17.  "'Did  you  go  to  any  other  school  before 

i  you  came  to  this?" 

i       18.  "Yes,  sir;  before  my  fixther  died,  I  Avent 

to  school  out  of  town;  but  since  that,  I  have 

been  here." 

19.  "Well,  did  I  not  see  you  last  night,  look- 
ing for  a  place  in  Water  street?" 

20.  "I  was  doAvn  there  looking  for  a  place." 

21.  "Why  did  you  not  take  that  place  which 
the  man  in  the  large  shop  said  he  would  give 
to  you?" 

22.  "Because  they  kept  the  shop  open  on  the 
Sabbath;  and  my  mother  does  not  wif^h  me  to 
work  on  that  day." 

23.  "You  did  not   keep    the  piece  of  gold 
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money  that  you  found  on  the  floor  as  you  were 
coming  into  the  street:  why  did  you  not?" 

24.  "Because  it  was  not  mine,  sir;  and  I 
thought  that  the  man  in  the  shop  would  find 
the  owner  sooner  than  I  could." 

25.  "He  did,  my  boy;  it  was  my  money. 
Did  you  get  a  place  last  night?" 

26.  "No,  sir;  all  the  places  were  full,  and  no 
one  knew  me." 

27.  "Well,  my  boy,  you  may  go  now  and 
tell  your  mother  that  you  have  found  a  place. 
Come  to  me  early  in  the  morning ;  your  teacher 
will  tell  you  where  I  live." 

28.  Henry  went  home  with  his  heart  and  his 
eyes  so  full  that  he  could  hardly  see  the  street, 
or  any  thing  else,  as  he  went  along.  He  knew 
that  it  would  cheer  his  dear  mother  very  much, 
and  so  it  did. 

29.  It  is  many  years  since  Henry  Woods 
found  his  first  "place,"  and  he  is  no  longer  a 
poor  boy,  but  a  rich  man;  and  what  is  better 
still,  a  good  man.  His  mother,  though  very 
old,  still  lives;  and  her  last  days  are  made  very 
happy  by  the  kindness  of  her  son,  whose  love 
for  her  is  the  same  as  ever,  and  who  is  careful 
to  supply  all  her  wants. 

Questions. — What  is  this  story  about?  2.  AVhere  did  he  go  to 
look  for  a  place?  2.  What  success  did  he  have?  5.  Can  joii  tell 
something  ahoxit  .John's  mother?  7.  What  question  did  Henry  ask 
his  mother?  9.  What  did  he  say  he  would  do?  11.  After  breakfast, 
where  did  he  go?  Can  you  give  an  account  of  what  happened  at 
school  during  the  morning? 
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THE    RIDE    OX    THE    CALF. 

1.  James  White  was  about  nine  years  old,  and 
he  liad  as  kind  a  father  and  mother  as  any  boy  in 
the  world.  They  did  not  always  let  him  do  as  he 
chose,  for  that  would  not  have  been  true  kindness. 

2.  They  loved  to  please  him,  when  it  was 
proper  to  do  so ;  but  if  they  saw  that  he  wished 
to  have  or  to  do  any  thing  which  was  not  for 
his  good,  they  did  not  indulge  him. 

3.  Parents  know  far  better  than  children 
what  is  for  their  good;  and  so  children  should 
always  do  as  their  parents  bid  them,  whether 
they  see  the  reason  of  their  commands  or  not. 

4.  One  day,  w^hen  James  was  walking  in  the 
street  with  his  fiither,  a  little  colt  ran  by  them. 
He  pricked  up  his  ears  and  frisked  his  tail 
about,  and  pleased  James  so  much,  that  he 
asked  his  father  if  he  would  not  buy  that  pretty 
little  horse  for  him  to  ride. 

5.  "  Why,  my  son,"  said  his  father,  "you  could 
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not  ride  him  if  you  had  him.     He  must  grow  i 
larger,  and  must  be  rode   by  some  one  who 
knows  how  to  break  a  colt,  as  it  is  called,  before 
it  would  be  safe  for  you  to  ride  him." 

6.  "Oh,  I  wish  I  could  have  some  kind  of  a 
horse  that  1  could  ride.  May  I  ride  on  the  calf, 
father?  John  told  me  I  could,  if  I  wished  to 
do  it." 

7.  "  No,  my  son ;  the  calf  is  not  made  to  ride 
on,  and  John  should  not  have  told  you  so.  If 
it  is  not  killed  for  veal  while  it  is  a  calf,  it  will 
grow  to  be  a  cow,  and  will,  by-and-by,  give  us 
nice  sweet  milk.  Wait  till  you  are  old  enough 
to  ride  a  horse,  and  you  shall  have  a  chance." 

8.  Not  long  after  this,  James's  father  left 
home ;  and  one  day  while  he  was  gone,  James 
was  at  play  near  the  barn-yard,  where  the  calf 
was.  First  he  looked  Ihrough  the  fence,  and 
then  he  climbed  up  upon  it,  and  threw  grass 
and  weeds  to  the  calf. 

9.  Then  he  thought  he  could  get  over  and  try 
to  ride  the  calf,  and  no  one  would  know  it. 
But  something  within  him  said,  "  No,  James,  let 
the  calf  alone.  Do  not  forget  what  your  father 
said.  No  matter  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 
You  should  do  as  he  tells  you;  and  never  do 
behind  his  back  what  you  would  not  be  willing 
to  do  before  his  face." 

10.  But  James  had  made  up  his  mind  to  try 
and  ride  the  calf,  and  did  not  stop  to  think 
much  about  all  this;  so  he  jumped  down  from 

j  the  fence  into  the  barn  yard. 
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!  11.  First  he  held  out  some  grass,  and  the  calf 
!  soon  came  up  to  liim;  then  he  patted  him  Avith 
I  his  hand.  After  a  while  he  got  him  to  stand 
!  still  by  the  side  of  the  fence;  then  he  climbed 
'up  a  step  or  two,  and  jumped  upon  his  back. 

12.  The  poor  little  creature  was  in  a  great' 
fright  at  finding  such  a  burden  upon  him.  He 
ran  first  one  way,  and  then  the  other,  and 
threw  his  heels  so  high  in  the  air, -that  James 
did  not  find  his  ride  near  as  pleasant  as  he 
thought  he  would. 

13.  He  was  soon  thrown  off;  and  his  head 
hit  a  stone  lying  in  the  yard,  and  was  very 
much  hurt.  The  blood  tiowed  in  a  stream  from 
his  face,  and  down  upon  his  coat,  and  all  over 
his  clean  vest. 

14.  His  screams  were  very  loud,  and  a  lady 
who  lived  in  the  next  house,  hearing  them,  ran 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.     His  mother  also 
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went  in  great  haste  to  the  spot,  and  ahnost 
Slink  to  the  earth,  when  she  saw  her  little  son 
lying  upon  the  ground,  with  blood  all  over  his 
face  and  clothes.  , 

15.  They  tried  to  get  him  to  stand  up,  but  j 
he   seemed    very  weak    and    almost    senseless. 

I  His  eyes  were  shut,  and  his  head  and  hands 
hung  down  as  if  he  was  dead. 

16.  Tliey  took  him  into  the  house,  laid  him 
on  the  bed,  and  sent  for  the  doctor;  who  soon 
came  and  sewed  up  a  long  cut  upon  the  side  of 
his  head,  and  told  them  to  keep  him  quiet. 

17.  Here  he  lay  for  a  long  week,  and  before 
he  was  well  again  his  father  came  home.  When 
he  came  into  the  house,  and  heard  what  had 
taken  place,  he  felt  very  sorry  for  James's  pain, 
but  still  more  so  for  his  wicked  conduct  in  doing 
what  he  had  told  him  not  to  do. 

18.  He  went  to  the  room  where  he  lay,  kissed 
him  very  gently,  and  then,  taking  his  hand, 
asked  him  to  tell  him  all  about  his  trying  to 
ride  on  the  calf 

19.  James  told  the  whole  story  just  as  it  was, 
and  then  said,  "Father,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
did  not  obey  you;  and  if  I  am  ever  tempted 
again  to  do  what  you  forbid  me  to,  I  hope  I 
shall  think  of  my  ride  on  the  calf." 

Questions. — What  is  the  name  of  this  story?  1.  Is  it  real  kind- 
ness to  permit  a  boy  to  do  as  he  pleases  always?  4.  What  did  .lames 
see  in  the  street  that  pleased  him?  4.  What  did  he  -want  his  father  to 
do?  7.  AVhat  did  his  father  say  to  him  about  riding  on  the  calf?  11. 
Did  James  trj'  to  ride  on  it?  13.  What  happened  to  him?  IV).  After 
telling  all  about  his  disobedience,  ■what  did  .James  say  to  his  father? 
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THE   RED   APPLE. 

1.  Little  Rose  was  one  day  sent  by  her 
mother  to  do  an  errand  in  the  yard.  A  man 
was  at  work  there,  and  a  pile  of  wood  was 
thro^\ai  up  just  before  the  door.  With  great 
care  the  little  girl  climbed  over  the  wood,  and 
did  her  errand. 

2.  When  she  was  on  her  way  back,  the  man 
took  her  up  in  his  strong  arms  and  set  her  down 
in  the  doorway,  smiling  as  he  did  so,  and  say- 
ing to  her,  in  a  soft  tone,  "There,  my  little  girl; 
I  was  afraid  you  might  fall,  and  I  did  not  want 
you  to." 

3.  Rose  thanked  him,  and  went  up-stairs  to 
tell  her  mother.  "Now,  mother  I  like  that 
man  very  much,  for  he  was  so  good  to  me,"  she 
said;  "may  I  not  give  him  something?" 

4.  "What  would  you  like  to  give  him?" 

5.  "  That  large  red  apple  which  you  gave  me    ' 
this  morning.     Would  not  that  be  nice?"  said 
Rose. 
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6.  "Yes,"  said  her  mother,  "that  would  do 
very  well;  and  you  may  give  it  to  him,  if  you 
wish." 

7.  With  great  delight,  Rose  ran  down  and 
i  gave  the  apple.     "Thank  you;  you  are  a  good 

girl,"  said  the  man,  as  he  took  it;  "but  what 
shall  I  do  with  it?  Would  you  like  to  have 
me  take  it  home,  and  give  it  to  my  j)oor  little 
Frank?" 

8.  "Frank!  and  w^ho  is  Frank?" 

9.  "My  poor  little  boy,  that  was  burnt  and 
crippled  by  the  fire.  When  he  was  a  baby,  he 
fell  from  a  high  chair  against  the  hot  stove,  and 
his  clothes  took  fire,  and  he  was  very  badly 
burnt.  But  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  so  kind  and 
loving;  shall  I  give  the  apple  to  him?" 

10.  "Yes,  indeed,"  said  Rose;  and  she  ran 
back  into  tlie  house,  and  brought  out  a  little 
wooden  horse.  "There,  give  that  to  Frank, 
too,"  said  slie ;  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  he  is  so 
much  burnt." 

11.  When  the  man  went  home  at  night,  little 
Frank  sat  at  the  window  looking  out  for  him : 
and  when  he  gave  him  the  horse  and  apple, 
Frank  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  fine  a  play- 
thing as  the  horse,  nor  so  large  and  red  an 
apple  before. 

12.  He  kissed  his  father,  and  thanked  him; 
and  then  he  kissed  the  horse  and  apple  too. 
When  he  learned  who  sent  them  to  him,  he 
said,  "  How  good  the  little  girl  is  to  me !  how 
I  wish  I  could  see  her!" 
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13.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
presents?"  asked  his  father. 

14.  Frank  thought  a  moment.  "  I  know  what  | 
I  shall  do  with  the  apple,"  he  said.  "  Don't  you 
know  that  big  boy  that  makes  me  cry  some- 
times, when  he  looks  in  here  and  draws  up  his 
face,  as  if  trying  to  make  fun  of  me  because  I 
am  so  burnt?" 

15.  "Jim  Brown,  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
father;  "that  bad  boy  that  I  drove  away  from 

I  the  window  last  Aveek?     You  don't  like  him  so 
much,  do  you  ?" 

16.  "Not  so  much;  but  I  want  him  to  like 
me.  I  want  to  show  him  that  I  do  not  hate  him 
because  he  tries  to  make  me  feel  bad,  and 
makes  fun  of  what  I  can't  help." 

17.  The  next  day  little  Frank  watched  at 
the  window,  and  when  he  saw  the  boy  that 
tried  to  make  fun  of  his  burnt  face,  he  asked 
him  to  come  to  him.  "  Here,  Jim,"  said  Frank, 
"here  is  a  nice  apple  for  you.  I  don't  hate  you. 
Will  you  not  love  me  now,  Jim?" 

18.  In  a  moment  the  bad  boy's  face  became 
red  with  shame  and  guilt.  He  could  not  take 
the  apple.  "No,  little  boy;"  said  he,  "I  don't 
want  your  apple :  I  can  get  apples." 

19.  "But  I  want  you  to  take  it,"  said  Frank, 
"and  then  you  will  not  hate  me,  perhaps." 

20.  The  apple  was  very  tempting,  and  Jim 
took  it;  but  as  he  went  away,  he  thought — 
"  What  a  good  boy  that  Frank  is,  to  treat  me  so 
well,  when  I  have  treated  him  so  badly!  I  am 
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sorry  I  took  his  apple,  for  I  don't  think  he  gets 
half  as  many  as  I  do.  I  wish  he  had  it  back  again." 

21.  He  could  not  eat  the  apple,  so  he  took  it 
home  and  gave  it  to  his  brother  and   sister,  ' 
which  was  a  new  thing  for  him  to  do.   He  did  not 
make  any  more  fun  of  poor  little  Frank,  and 
soon  began  to  smile  as  he  went  past  the  ^^indow. 

22.  Jim  Brown  sometimes  thought — "I  wish 
I  had  something  to  give  Frank !  I  ought  to  give 
to  him,  rather  than  he  to  me."  Then  he 
thought — "I  have  sometimes  earned  a  little 
money  by  selling  shavings;  why  can't  I  earn 
some  now  for  Frank?" 

23.  He  set  about  it,  and  sold  a  few  baskets 
of  sliavings.  With  the  money  he  got  for  them, 
he  bought  a  book  and  some  nuts,  and  gave  them 
to  Frank,  and  was  never  so  happy  in  his  life  be- 
fore. When  spring  came,  he  brought  him  fresh 
flowers  which  he  found  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

24.  Boys  and  girls,  have  you  not  seen  how, 
in  this  story,  one  little  good  act  led  to  a  second, 
a  second  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  there  was 
quite  a  chain  of  kind  deeds?  There  are  little 
good  acts  for  you  to  do  all  the  time.  Be  sure 
you  do  them ;  and  who  knows  what  may  come 
of  them?  A  little  seed  makes  a  great  tree 
when  God  smiles  upon  it. 

Questions. — 2.  What  kind  act  did  the  man  do  for  Rose?  7.  In 
•what  way  did  she  try  to  repay  him?  12.  To  wliom  did  the  man  gire 
the  apple  and  -wooden  horse?  17.  What  did  Frank  do  with  the  apple? 
18.  llow  did  Frank's  kindness  affect  Jim  Brown?  21  and  23.  What 
kind  acts  did  it  cause  him  to  perform?  The  kind  act  of  lifting  Rose 
over  the  wood  led  to  other  kind  acts;  can  you  tell  what  they  were? 
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1       raise 

a  greed'            giv'en              fruit 

cag'es 

be  lieve'            fiU'ed               wanfc'ed 

1       plac'ed 

Bweet'est           gid'dy              catch'er 

plain'tive 

reacli'ed            perch'ed          a  mong' 
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THE   DEAD   BIRDS. 

1.  Almost  all  little  ^rls  and  boys  love  birds;  | 

and  nothii 

Q"^  seems  to  delij^rht  them  more  than  1 

1  to  liave  two  or  three  of  these  little  creatures  in  J 
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a  cage,  where  they  can  see  their  smooth,  bright 
feathers,  and  hear  their  pretty  songs. 

2.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  boys  or  girls 
who  keep  birds  mean  to  be  cruel,  yet  I  must 
confess  that  I  think  it  is  far  from  treating  the 
birds  kindly,  to  shut  them  up  in  a  cage,  and 
say  to  them,  "Little  birds,  yen  shall  never  live 
any  more  in  the  green  woods,  nor  fly  about  in 
the  fresh  air." 

3.  If  the  dear  little  birds  could  talk,  I  am 
sure  tiiey  would  tell  you  that  I  am  right.  But 
since  they  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  I  will 
tell  you  a  story  about  two  birds  which  some 
kind  children  kept  in  a  nice  cage,  and  when  you 
have  heard  it,  perhaps  you  will  be  willing  to 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  it. 

4.  In  a  pleasant  wood  there  once  lived  a 
great  number  of  birds,  which  had  bright  feathers 
and  could  sing  pretty  songs.  They  fed  upon 
the  nice  fruit  that  grew  on  the  trees,  and  chirp- 
ed and  sung  among  the  green  branches  and  the 
sweet  flowers,  and  seemed  as  happy  as  birds 
could  be. 

5.  One  day  some  little  boys  and  girls  were 
walking  through  this  pleasant  wood,  and  saw 
these  pretty  birds,  and  thought  they  would 
malce  very  nice  pets,  if  they  could  only  be 
caught. 

G.  "I  can  tell  you  how  that  can  be  done," 
said  one  of  the  boys.  "  There  is  a  man  in  town 
that  often  goes  out  to  catch  birds  to  sell.  We 
can  go  and  tell  him  about  these,  and  I  am  sure 
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he  will  come  out  and  catch  two  or  thrfee  of  them 
for  us." 

7.  The  children  all  thought  this  a  good  plan, 
for  they  did  not  know,  or  did  not  think,  how 
cruel  it  would  be  to  take  the  little  birds  away 
from  the  woods,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  cage. 
When  they  reached  home,  two  of  the  boys  went 
to  the  bird-catcher  and  told  him  about  the  birds; 
and  he  agreed  to  go  out  and  catch  as  many  of 
them  as  they  wanted. 

8.  So  one  dark  night  the  bird-catcher  went 
to  the  woods,  and  found  the  tree  in  which  a 
great  many  of  the  little  birds  were  perched,  and 
made  a  hre  under  it.  He  threw  something  into 
the  fire  that  made  a  great  smoke,  which  soon 
rose  to  the  place  where  the  poor  birds  were 
perched,  and  made  them  so  giddy  that  they  fell 
to  the  ground  as  if  dead. 

9.  The  man  caught  them  up,  put  them  in  a 
basket  and  took  them  home.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  went  to  the  house  where  the  children 
lived,  and  gave  them  two  of  the  pretty  birds 
which  he  had  caught,  because  they  had  told 
him  where  to  find  them. 

10.  The  ohiidren  were  very  much  pleased 
with  the  J  it  lie  birds,  and  said  they  would  get  a 
nice  cagj  iv'r  iliem  and  treat  them  kindly,  and 
so  they  did.,  They  gave  them  pure  water  to 
drink,  and  the  best  food  that  could  be  found; 
but  still  the  birds  would  rather  have  lived  on 
sour  plums  in  their  own  happy  woods. 

11.  In  a  short  time  the  love  of  these  little  |[/ 

_^_^__ —  / 
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birds  for  each  other  became  very  great.  K  a 
plum  was  given  to  one,  he  would  not  eat  any  of 
it  till  the  other  could  eat  with  him.  In  fact, 
they  were  as  kind  to  each  other  as  brothers  and 
sisters  ought  to  be,  and  as  I  hope  you  are. 

12.  They  lived  a  long  while  in  this  way,  but  at 
last  one  of  them  became  ill ;  and  was  soon  too 
weak  to  hop  down  from  the  perch  to  take  her  food. 

13.  When  the  other  saw  this,  he  brought  food 
to  her  in  his  bill,  alwaj^s  choosing  the  best  pieces. 
But  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  she  grew  worse; 
and,  at  last,  being  no  louger  able  to  sit  on  the 
perch,  she  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  cage. 

14.  Her  mate  tried  a  great  many  times  to 
help  her  up  again,  by  talcing  hold  of  one  of  her 
wings  with  his  beak,  but  it  ^vas  of  no  use.  There 
she  lay  too  weak  to  stand,  and  too  ill  to  eat; 
and  in  a  short  time  she  died.  At  first,  the  other 
bird  did  not  seem  to  know  that  she  was  dead, 
for  he  put  his  beak  under  her  head  and  tried  to 
raise  it  up;  and  wlien  he  saw  that  she  did  not 
move,  he  sang  one  of  his  sweetest  songs,  as  if 
trying  to  wake  her. 

15.  Finding  her  still  quiet,  he  brought  a  seed 
and  laid  before  her,  and  then  chirped  and  sung 
as  before.  But  still  she  did  not  eat;  so  he  put 
the  seed  on  her  beak,  and  even  seemed  to  try  to 
]3ut  it  in  her  mouth.  When  he  found  that 
nothing  would  wake  her,  ho  filled  the  room 
with  the  most  plaintive  cries. 

16.  When  the  little  children  found  one  of 
their  birds  dead,  they  felt  very  sorrj^,  and  tried 
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all  they  could  to  cheer  up  the  othei  and  make 
him  eat;  but  their  kindness  could  iu)(  save  him; 
he  died  soon  after  his  mate. 

17.  With  many  tears  they  dug  a  grave  under 
a  large  oak,  and  laid  the  dead  birds  in  it. 
Gently  they  filled  in  the  soft  earth,  and  then 
put  a  rosebush  at  each  end  of  the  grave,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  their  little  birds  were 
placed. 

IS.  Then  how  they  wished  that  the  little 
birds  had  never  been  brought  from  the  woods, 
where  they  were  so  happy;  and  though  they 
loved  birds  as  much  as  ever,  yet  they  never 
wanted  to  take  any  more  of  them  from  their 
pleasant  homes  to  keep  them  in  cages. 

Questions. — 8.  How  did  the  man  catch  the  birds?  9.  What  did 
he  do  with  two  of  them?  10.  How  were  they  treated  by  the  children? 
Tell  what  you  can  about  the  attachment  of  these  birds  to  each  other. 
10.  How  did  the  children  feel  when  they  found  one  of  their  birds 
dead?  16.  What  did  they  try  to  do?  17.  What  did  they  ao  with 
the  dead  biids?     18.  What  did  they  wish? 
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YERSES  ABOUT  BIRDS. 

1.  If  ever  I  see, 
On  bush  or  tree, 

Young  birds  in  their  pretty  nest, 
I  must  not  in  play 
Steal  the  birds  away, 

To  grieve  their  mother's  breast. 

2.  My  mother,  I  know. 
Would  sorrow  so. 

Should  I  be  stolen  away; 

So  I'll  speak  to  the  birds 

In  my  softest  words, 
Nor  hurt  them  in  my  play. 

3.  And  when  they  can  fly 
In  the  bright  blue  sky. 

They'll  warble  a  song  to  me; 
And  then,  if  I'm  sad, 
It  will  make  me  glad 

To  think  they  are  happy  and  free. 
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THE    LARK. 

1.  I  hear  a, pretty  bird,  but  hark! 
I  cannot  see  it  anywhere : 

Oh,  it  is  a  little  lark 

Singing  in  the  morning  air. 
Little  lark,  do  tell  me  why 
i  You  are  singing  in  the  sky? 

2.  Other  little  birds,  at  rest, 

Have  not  yet  begun  to  sing; 
Every  one  is  in  its  nest. 

With  its  head  behind  its  wing. 
Little  lark,  then  tell  me  why 
You're  so  early  in  the  sky? 

3.  'Tis  to  sing  a  merry  song 

To  the  pleasant  morning  light : 
Why  stay  in  my  nest  so  long, 

When  the  sun  is  shining  bright? 
Little  lady,  this  is  why 
I  sing  so  early  in  the  sky. 

4.  To  the  little  birds  below 

I  do  sing  a  merry  tune; 
And  I  let  the  plowman  know 

He  must  come  to  labor  soon. 
Little  lady,  this  is  why 
I  am  singing  in  the  sky. 
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THE 

PET 

LAMB. 

1 ,  "  This  is  a  cold  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Duncan, 
as  she  laid  down  her  work,  and  went  to  the 
window :  "there  was  a  sharp  frost  last  night,  and 

i  some  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  ground; 

i  but,  Willie  and  Ellen,  where  are  your  books? 

j  It  is  nearly  half-past  seven,  and  as  you  have 

i  full  a  mile  to  walk  to  school,  it  is  high  time 

j  that  you  were  on  the  way." 

I  2.  Ellen  was  sewing  at  a  dress  for  her  doll^ 
and  Willie  was  making  a  trap  with  which  he 
hoped  to  catch  an  old  rat,  that  had  been  taking 
a  little  more  than  his  share  of  bread  and  cheese. 
3.  As  soon  as  their  mother  spoke,  Ellen  laid 
aside  the  doll's  dress,  and  Willie  shut  his  knife, 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  picked  up  the 
pine  sticks  that  he  had  been  whittling.  This 
done,  they  took  their  hats  and  boofe,  and  start- 
ed for  school,  without  saying  a  word. 
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4.  "  Ellen  and  Willie  are  good  children,"  said 
Mrs.  Duncan  to  herself;  "I  never  have  to  speak 
to  them  twice.  Some  children  would  not  have 
been  willing  to  have  left  this  warm  room  and 
their  playthings  upon  this  cold  morning,  to  say 
the  least;  but  my  little  children  always  do  as 
they  are  told,  without  a  murmur." 

5.  A  pleasant  smile  settled  upon  her  lip;  and 
taking  her  work  again,  she  sewed  for  half  an 
hour  in  silence.  At  length,  she  heard  a  lamb 
bleat  just  in  front  of  her  window;  and  looking 
up,  she  saw  her  children  coming  back:  Willie 
with  his  arms  filled  by  a  pretty,  soft,  snowy 
lamb,  and  Ellen  walking  by  his  side,  with  such 
earnest  looks  into  the  little  creature's  face. 

6 .  "  Why,  my  children,  what  does  this  mean  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Duncan,  meeting  them  at  the  door. 
"I  thought  you  started  to  school?" 

7.  "  Oh,  mother,  see  what  a  pretty  lamb !  Isiit 
it  a  pretty  creature?"  said  Willie,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  what  his  mother  said,  as 
he  stopped  and  put  his  burden  upon  the  floor. 
"  We  are  going  to  have  it  for  our  lamb — our  pet 
lamb;  but  the  poor  thing  is  almost  dead.  Do 
you  think  that  we  can  make  it  live,  mother?" 

8.  "I  don't  know,  indeed,  my  son,"  said^Mrs. 
Duncan,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  its  white 
head.     "Where  did  you  get  it?" 

9.  "We  found  it  by  the  side  of  its  dam  in 
the  field,  mother.  The  old  sheeiD  is  dead,  and 
we  knew  that  if  we  left  the  little  lamb,  it  would 
die  too;  so  I  thought  I  would  take  it  in  my 
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arms,  and  turn  back  home  with  it.  May  we 
not  stay  at  home  to-day,  mother,  and  take  care 
of  it?" 

10.  "I  can  look  after  it  better  than  you  ca,n," 
said  the  mother;  "I  do  not  like  to  have  you 
lose  a  single  lesson  at  school;  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  be  willing  to  lose  your  places  in  your 
class  for  trifles,  would  you  ?" 

11.  "But,  mother,  this  is  not  a  trifle,"  said 
Ellen;  "the  life  of  a  lamb,  a  pretty  little  pet 
lamb,  is  by  no  m.eans  a  small  matter." 

12.  "I  should  like  very  much  to  please  you, 
my  children,"  said  Mrs.  Duncan;  "but  I  do  not 
think  it  best  for  you  to  stay  at  home  to-day.  I 
will  feed  this  little  lamb  and  revive  it,  if  it  can 
be  done,  by  the  warm  fire.'  Go  to  school  now; 
and  when  you  come  home,  you  will  find  your 
little  pet  well  taken  care  of." 

13.  Ellen  and  Willie  did  not  Kke  to  go  but 
they  felt  that  their  mother  knew  what  was  best; 
so  they  gave  their  lamb  into  her  hands,  and 
started  again  for  school. 

Questions. — What  is  this  story  about?  1.  What  did  Mrs.  Duncan 
say  to  her  children?  4.  Did  they  obey  her  without  murmuring? 
5.  What  did  Willie  bring  back  to  the  house?  9.  Where  did  they  find 
the  lamb?  9.  Why  did  the  children  wish  to  stay  at  home?  10.  AVhy 
was  their  mother  not  willing  to  let  them  stay  away  from  school? 
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THE   PET   LAMB. 
(concluded.) 

1.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  tlie  lamb 
began  to  revive.  He  jumped  out  of  the  basket 
where  the  Lady  had  placed  him,  and  came  near 
running  into  the  fire.  He  frisked  about,  and 
wagged  his  little  short  tail  at  a  great  rate. 

2.  Had  there  been  any  children  about  the 
house,  their  delight  at  the  sight  of  his  capers 
would  have  been  very  great;  but  Willie  and 
Ellen  were  the  only  children  that  Mrs.  Duncan 
had,  so  no  one  but  this  lady  herself  was  there 
to  see  his  pranks. 

3.  When  Ellen  and  Willie  came  home  at  half- 
past  four,  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good 
to  have  seen  them,  they  were  so  pleased  with 
their  prize.  They  fed  it  with  warm  milk,  fresh 
from  the  cow ;  they  tied  a  blue  ribbon  round  its 


snowy  neck,  and  called  it  Snow-drop,  because  it 
was  so  very  white. 

4.  Willie  went  to  work,  and  made  a  very 
nice  warm  pen  for  it  to  sleep  in  at  night.  Even 
after  dark,  when  supper  was  over,  and  little 
Snow-dro]3  was  sleeping  soundly  in  a  large  basket, 
Willie  and  Ellen  still  kept  on  talking  about 
little  Snow-drop  and  his  prospects. 

5.  For  many  months  after  this  they  spent 
nearly  every  spare  moment  with  their  pet.  He 
became  so  fond  of  tlie  children,  that  he  would 
follow  them  through  the  house,  round  the  yard, 
in  the  fields  and  woods,  like  a  dog. 

6.  In  time  he  became  very  strong;  two  little 
horns  started  out  of  his  head,  and  he  seemed  to 
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want  to  push  every  one  and  every  thing  that  ' 
I  came  in  his  way.  i 

7.  One  day  Snow-drop  chanced  to  wander  by  I 
a  cluster  of  hiurel-bushes,  and  perhaps  he  thought  | 
they  were  good  because  they  looked  so  fresh  and  | 
green,  for  he  began  to  eat  the  leaves  as  fast  as  i 
he  could.  Ellen  and  Willie  were  looking  for  ! 
flowers,  and  did  not  see  what  he  Avas   about.  ! 

i  They  little  thought  tiiat  their  pet  lamb  was  | 
eating  poison,  but  so  it  proved.  { 

8.  When  Willie  weiit  to  pen  Snow-drop  for  | 
the  night,  he  found  him  swollen  and  dying.  His 

!  tongue  hung  out  of  his  mouth,  with  here  and 
there  s[)ots  of  foam  upon  it.  Willie  sat  down, 
and  pulled  his  head  into  his  lap,  while  tears 
flowed  from  his  eyes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  ! 
he  could  hardly  have  mourned  the  death  of  a 
playmate  more  deeply. 

9.  The  next  day,  Willie  and  Ellen  dug  a 
grave  for  Snow-drop  in  the  field  back  of  their 
house.  They  placed  two  old  gray  stones  at  its 
head  and  at  its  foot,  to  mark  the  spot;  but  they 
did  not  plant  any  flowers  there;  for  they  were 
afraid  that  they  would  make  them  think  of  the 
shrub  whose  shining  green  leaves  had  cansed 
the  death  of  their  pet  lamb. 

QUESTION'S.— 1.  What  did  the  himh  do?  3.  What  did  Ellen  and 
Willie  du  wlieii  they  came  home?  4.  What  name  did  they  give  their 
pet?  8.  \Vhat  happened  to  Snow-<lrop  ?  9.  AVhy  did  uot  the  children 
plant  flowers  on  the  grave  of  their  lamb? 


8* 
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OBEY 

ORDERS. 

1.  "Come,  what  shall  we  do  to  day,  John?" 
said  two  boys,  as  they  stopped  before  the  front 
yard  of  a  neighbor's  house,  where  one  of  their 
schoolmates  was  standing. 

2.  There  was  no  school,  and  the  day  was  to 
be  spent  in  sport  of  some  kind.  To  play  ball, 
to  go  up  to  the  mills,  or  over  to  Back  Cove, — 
they  could  riot  make  up  their  minds  Avhich  of 
all  these  would  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
pleasant. 

3.  At  last  it  was  agreed  to  go  over  to  Back 
Cove,  which  was  a  strip  of  land  running  out 
into  the  sea,  where  there  were  trees,  rocks,  \ 
water,  a  few  mean  huts,  and  one  or  two  low 
taverns.  Off  the  boys  started,  with  no  clear 
notions  of  what  they  were  going  to  do ;  only  it 
was  a  play-day,  and  they  meant  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 
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4.  After  they  had  reached  the  Cove,  they 
picked  up  shells  and  white  stones  on  the  sea- 
shore, jumped  upon  the  rocks,  run  about  here 
and  there,  till  they  came  in  sight  of  one  of  the 
taverns,  a  noted  gambling-house.  Men  and 
boys  were  lounging  about  the  doors,  and  the 
tavern  seemed  as  full  of  people  as  it  could  be. 

5.  "Come,  let  us  go  to  the  tavern,"  said  one 
of  the  boys;  "it  will  be  fun.  Father  would  not 
like  to  have  me  go;  but  he  need  never  know 
any  thing  about  it.  Let  us  go,  I  say.  Come, 
John;  come,  Frank." 

6.  "No,"  said  John,  "1  am  not  going:  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  places." 

7.  "-That  is  great!"  said  James.  "Why,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  hurt  you  as  all  that  comes  to,  is 
it?  That  is  all  nonsense;  come,  boys:  come, 
Frank;  come,  John." 

8.  "It  will  do  no  harm  just  to  look  at  the 
men  gambling;  and  father  will  never  find  it 
out,"  said  Frank,  ^  he  started  off  with  James. 

9.  John  stopped.  The  others  looked  behind, 
and  saw  that  he  did  not  follow.  "Come!"  they' 
both  said.    "Come!  don't  be  foolish !" 

10.  "  Can't,"  said  John ;  "  can't  break  orders." 

11.  "Orders?  Who  gave  you  orders?"  they 
asked,  looking  round.  "  Your  aunt  never  told 
you  not  to  go,  did  she?" 

12.  "I  have  orders  not  to  go  there;  orders 
that  I  must  obey,  too." 

13.  "It  is  all  nonsense,"  said  the  boys;  "you 
need  not  try  to  make  us  believe  that  any  one 
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has  given  you  orders  not  to  go  to  this  tavern. 

Come,  show  them  to  us  if  you  can;  show  us 

your  orders." 

14.  John  pulled  a  little  book  out  of  his  pocket, 

took  a  small  paper  from  between  its  leaves,  and 

gave  it  to  the  boys. 
I      15.  They  took  it,  and  Frank  read  aloud  as 
!  follows :  "  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked, 
I  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men.     Avoid  it, 
i  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away." 

16.  "Yes,"  said  John,  "it  is  nothing  more  or 
i  less  than  the  word  of  God;  it  is  his  order.  This 
I  was  almost  the  first  verse  I  ever  learned ;  and 
i  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  my  mother  used 

to  repeat  it  to  me  before  she  died :  so  I  always 
I  keep  it  with  me,  and  I  have  always -minded  it. 
I  17.  "I  minded  it  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
I  and  now  that  I  am  lai'ger,  I  do  not  mean  ta 
1  forget  it.  And  so,  boys,  when  any  one  asks  me 
I  to  go  to  a  bad  place,  as  I  believe  this  to  be,  I 
J  have  my  answer— my  orders  forbid  it.     'Go  not 

in  the  way  of  evil  men ;  avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it, 

turn  from  it.'     There  is  no  mistake,  you  see :  so 

if  you  go  to  the  tavern,  I  shall  go  home." 
I  18.  This  is  indeed  a  manly  stand.  Would 
I  that  every  boy  who  knows  what  right  is — and 
j  there  are  but  few  in  these  days  who  do  not — 
I  could  be  firm  and  bold  enough  to  do  it,  as  John 
I  did ! 

19.  Take   his   motto,    boys;    learn   its   full 

meaning;   impress  it  upon  your  minds;   carry 

it  about  Avith  you ;  for  it  is  the  command  of  the 
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Bible:  "Enter  not  into  the  p.ath  of  the  wicked, 
and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men.  Avoid  it, 
pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away." 

Questions. — 3.  'Where  did  the  boys  conclude  to  go  to  play?  4. 
When  they  arrived  there,  how  did  they  amuse  themselves?  5.  Where 
did  one  of  the  boys  propose  to  go?  6.  What  did  John  say  about 
going  to  the  tavern?  1-3.  Can  you  repeat  tlie  order  which  John  said 
he  must  obey?  Will  you  try  to  remember  it,  and  think  of  it  Avhen 
you  are  tempted  to  go  into  bad  company?  Uo  you  think  you  would 
have  acted  as  John  did? 
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THE    FOUR   WORDS. 

1.  Four  little  words  did  me  more  good  when 
I  was  a  boy,  than  almost  any  thing  else,"  said  a 
friend  to  me  the  other  day.  "  I  am  not  able  to 
tell  you  how  much  good  they  have  done ;  they 
were  the  first  words  that  my  mother  taught  me." 

2.  "Indeed!  What  were  the  four  little 
words  ?"  said  I.  His  answer  was  the  story  which 
follows : 
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3.  "My  father  had  a  young  pear-tree;  it  was 
a  very  choice  graft,  and  he  watched  it  w^ith 
great  care.  In  the  course  of  time  it  bloomed, 
but  it  bore  only  one  pear.  It  was  said  to  be  a 
very  nice  kind  of  pear,  and  my  father  wished  to 
see  if  the  fruit  came  up  to  the  promise  of  the 
man  who  gave  him  the  graft. 

4.  "The  high  winds,  he  hoped,  would  not 
blow  off  the  pear,  for  he  wanted  it  to  get  quite 
ripe;  and  he  gave  orders  to  all  the  children  on 
no  account  to  touch  it. 

5.  "  The  tree  was  low,  and  the  pear  was  easy 
to  be  reached  by  us.  It  grew  finely.  '  I  think 
that  graft  is  going  to  bear  good  fruit,'  said  my 
father  many  times  to  my  mother.  '  I  hope  now 
there  is  some  prospect  of  our  having  good  pears.' 

6.  '"Every  one  who  came  in  to  the  garden  he 
took  to  the  tree,  and  all  said,  '  It  will  prove  to 
be  the  best  kind  of  fruit.'  It  began  to  look 
very  pretty,  and  very  tempting. 

7.  " '  Is  it  not  almost  ripe  ?  I  long  for  a  bite.' 
I  said  to  my  father,  as  we  were  standing  by  the 
pear-tree  one  day. 

8.  " '  Wait  a  little  longer,  and  you  shall  have 
a  piece  of  it,'  said  my  father. 

9.  "I  thought  I  loved  pears  better  than  any 
thing  else.  I  used  often  to  stop  and  look  up 
with  longing  eyes  to  this.  Oh,  how  good  it 
looks !  I  used  often  to  think :  I  wish  it  was  all 
.mine. 

10.  "  The  early  apples  and  plums  did  not  taste 
as  good,  when  I  thought  of  this  pear.      The 
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longer  I  stopped  under  the  pear-tree  the  greater 
my  longing  for  it.     'Oh,  I  wish  I  had  it!'  I  said  j 
to  myself  every  time  I  looked  at  or  thought  of  it.  i 

11.  "  One  night,  after  we  were  in  bed,  and  my  | 
brothers  were  sleeping  soundly,  I  tossed  about 
and  could  not  get  to  sleep.     It  was  a  warm,  | 
still  night,  and  there  was  no  moon. 

12.  "My  father  and  mother  were  gone  away. 
I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window,  and  looked 
into  the  garden.  Dark  as  it  was,  I  could  see 
the  pear-tree,  and  this  caused  me  to  think  of 
the  pear.  My  mouth  was  dry,  and  I  thought 
how  cool  and  juicy  the  pear  would  taste.  I  was 
tempted. 

13.  "A  few  moments  found  me  going  down 
the  back  stairs,  with  no  shoes,  stockings,  nor 
trowsers  on.  The  least  noise  startled  me:  I 
stopped  on  every  stair  to  listen.  At  last  I 
found  my  way  to  the  garden  door.  It  was  locked. 
It  seemed  to  take  me  an  age  to  unlock  it,  so 
fearful  was  I  of  making  a  noise. 

14.  "I  got  it  open,  went  out,  and  shut  it  after 
me.  It  was  good  to  get  into  the  cool  air.  I  ran 
down  the  walk;  I  stopped  and  looked  all  about, 
then  turned  to  the  little  pear-tree,  and  in  a 
moment  was  under  its  branches. 

15.  "'Father  will  think  that  the  wind  has 
blown  it  off;  or  that  some  bad  boys  have  come 
into  the  garden  at  night  and  talven  it;  at  any 
rate,  he  Avill  never  know  that  I  stole  it.'  Such 
were  my  thoughts :  I  trembled  at  what  I  was 
about  to  do. 
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16.  "On  tiptoe  with  my  hand  raised,  and  my 
head  turned  upward,  I  saw  a  star  looking  down 
upon  me  through  the  leaves.  The  words,  '  Thou, 
God,  seest  me !'  came  rushing  into  my  mind, 
and  I  could  not  help  saying  them  over  and  over 
again. 

17.  "  God  seemed  on  every  side.  He  was  look- 
ing me  through  and  through.  I  was  afraid  to 
look,  and  hid  my  face.  It  seemed  as  if  father 
and  mother,  and  all  the  boys,  and  every  person 
in  town,  would  take  me  for  a  thief. 

18.  "  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  move,  so 
gi^eat  was  the  effect  upon  my  mind  of  the  fear- 
ful truth  in  those  four  words:  'Thou,  God, 
seest  me.'     I  knew  he  saw  me. 

19.  "I  left  the  pear-tree:  nothing  on  earth 
would  have  tempted  me  at  that  moment  to 
touch  the  pear.  How  changed  were  my  feelings, 
as  I  crept  back  to  bed  again !  I  lay  down  by  the 

i  side  of  my  brother  Henry,  feeling  more  like  a 
i  thief  than  any  thing  else. 

20.  "  No  one  in  the  house  had  seen  me,  but  oh ! 
it  seemed  as  if  every  one  knew  it,  and  I  should 
never  dare  to  meet  my  father's  face  again.  It 
was  a  great  while  before  I  went  to  sleep.  I  heard 
my  parents  come  home,  and  without  thinking 
what  I  was  doing,  I  hid  my  face  under  the  sheet. 

21.  "But  I  could  not  hide  myself  from  the 
sense  of  God's  presence.  His  eyes  seemed  every- 
where, looking  into  the  very  depths  of  my  heart. 
It  taught  me  a  lesson  which  I  think  I  shall 
never  forget." 
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EMMA   AND   HER   BROTHER. 

1.  Emma  was  sitting  in  the  room,  and  her 
little  brother  Henry  was  in  the  yard  drawing 
his  cart  about.     Their  mother  went  out  and 
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brought  in  some  peaches,  a  few  of  which  Y»'ere 
large,  red  rare-ripes;  the  rest  small,  common 
peaches. 

2.  The  father  handed  me  one  of  the  rare-ripes, 
gave  one  to  their  mother,  and  then  one  of  the 
best  to  his  little  daughter,  who  was  then  eight 
years  old. 

3.  He  then  too]^:  one  of  the  smaller  ones,  and 
gave  it  to  Emma,  and  told  her  to  go  and  give  it 
to  her  brother.  He  was  four  years  old.  Emma 
ran  out,  and  was  gone  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  came  in. 

4.  "Did  you  give  your  brother  the  peach  I 
sent  him?"  asked  the  father.  Emma  blushed, 
turned  away,  and  did  not  answer. 

5.  "Did  you  give  your  brother  the  peach  I 
sent  him?"  asked  the  father  again,  a  little  more 
sharply. 

6.  "  No,  father,"  said  she,  "I  did  not  give  him 
that." 

7.  "What  did  you  do  ^vith  it?"  he  asked. 

8.  "I  ate  it,"  said  Emma. 

9.  "What!  did  you  not  give  your  brother 
any?"  asked  the  father. 

10.  "Yes,  I  did,  father,"  said  she;  "I  gave 
him  mine." 

il.  "Why  did  you  not  give  him  the  one  I 
told  you  to  give  ?"  asked  the  father  rather  sternly. 

12.  "  Because,  father,"  said  Emma,  "  I  thought 
he  would  like  mine  better." 

13.  "But  you  ought  to  obey  your  father," 
said  he. 
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14.  "I  did  not  mean  to  do  wrong,  father," 
said  she,  and  her  bosom  began  to  heave  and  her 
chin  to  quiver. 

15.  "I3ut  you  did  not  do  as  I  told  you,  my 
daughter,"  said  he. 

16.  "I  thought  it  would  not  offend  you, 
father,  if  I  did  give  the  largest  jDeach  to  brother;" 
and  the  tears  began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks. 

17.  "But  I  wanted  you  to  have  the  largest," 
said  the  father;  "you  are  older  and  larger  than 
he  is." 

18.  "I  want  you  to  give  the  best  things  to 
brother,"  said  the  noble  girl. 

19.  "Why?"  asked  the  father,  scarcely  able 
to  contain  himself 

20.  "Because,"  said  the  kind  sister,  "I  love 
him  so;  I  always  feel  best  when  he  gets  the 
best  things." 

21.  "You  are  right,  my  dear  daughter,"  said 
the  father,  as  he  fondly  and  proudly  folded  her 
in  his  arms.  "  You  are  right,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  your  father  will  not  love  you  less  for 
wishing  to  treat  your  brother  so  kindly. 

22.  "He  is  a  dear  and  noble  little  boy,  and  I 
am  glad  you  love  him,  and  try  to  j)lease  and 
amuse  him.  Do  you  think  he  loves  you  as  well 
as  you  love  him?" 

23.  "Yes,  father,  I  think  he  does;  for  when 
I  took  the  largest  peach  to  him,  he  would  not 
touch  it,  and  wanted  me  to  keep  it;  and  it  was 
a  good  while  before  I  could  get  him  to  take  it." 
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THE    SELFISH   BOY. 

1.  The  selfish  boy  is  one  who  loves  himself 
and  no  one  else, — who  does  not  care  whom  he 
deprives  of  pleasure,  if  he  can  obtain  it.  Should 
he  have  any  thing  given  him,  he  will  keep  it  all 
to  himself  Should  it  be  a  cake,  he  will  keep  it 
in  his  box,  and  eat  it  alone. 

2.  The  selfish  boy  likes  playthings,  but  he 
does  not  like  to  have  any  one  touch  them. 
"You  shall  not  roll  my  hoop,  you  shall  not 
touch  my  bat,"  is  always  on  his  tongue.  He  is 
ever  on  the  watch  to  find  out  if  any  one  has 
been  even  near  any  thing  of  his. 

3.  When  he  sits  down  to  his  writing,  if  he 
happens  to  make  a  good  letter,  he  holds  his 
hand  on  it,  so  that  no  one  may  copy  it.  When 
he  has  worked  his  sum,  he  hugs  the  slate  to  his 
breast,  for  fear  any  one  should  learn  how  it  was 
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done ;  not  that  it  is  right  to  show  your  sums  to 
others,  but  this  is  not  his  motive. 

4.  If  he  sees  a  fine  sight  at  the  window,  he 
calls  no  one  to  share  his  delight,  but  feels  a 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  say,  "  I  saw  it,  and  you 
did  not." 

5.  The  selfish  boy  cannot  see  the  good  of  any 
thing,  unless  he  is  to  be  the  gainer  in  some  way 
or  other.  He  knows  well  enough  how  to  speak 
against  any  thing  that  belongs  to  his  schoolmate. 
If  it  be  a  knife,  he  will  pretend  the  spring  is 
bad,  and  find  oiit  a  hundred  faults;  but  when 
he  has  made  a  good  bargain,  how  he  rubs  his 
hands  and  seems  full  of  delight! 

6.  The  selfish  boy  is  a  great  boaster.  He 
often  says,  "I  have  this,"  and  "I  have  that. 
Ah,  you  do  not  know  how  much  money  I  have 
in  my  saving-box !" 

7.  His  whole  life  is  a  sort  of  a  scramble;  if 
any  thing  is  to  be  given  away,  he  is  the  first  to 
cry  out  for  fear  he  may  not  get  his  share,  and 
the  first  to  grumble  when  he  obtains  it.  He 
always  looks  for  the  best  of  every  thing,  and 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  it. 

8.  Poor  boy!  he  thinlvs  the  world  was  made 
for  him.     He  never  thinks  of  others.     It  is  no 

i  pleasure  for  him  to  see  others  happy;  nay,  he 
would  sooner  see  his  dearest  friends  suffer  than 
deprive  himself  of  a  single  comfort. 

0.  Na}^,  more  than  this:  if  he  does  not 
want  a  thing,  he  cannot  bear  that  any  one  else 
should  enjoy  it.     And  thus,  like  the  dog  in  the 

"  9* 
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manger,  he  snaps  at  every  one  who  comes  near 
him. 

10.  From  all  these  things,  we  see  what  un- 
kind conduct  is  shown  by  the  selfish  boy.  He 
does  not  make  others  happy,  nor  does  he  make 
himself  happy.  Boys  and  girls,  do  not  be  sel- 
fish, if  you  wish  to  be  happy,  or  wish  to  be  loved; 
but  do  to  others  as  you  would  like  to  have  others 
do  to  you. 

11.  If  you  have  nice  playthings,  show  them 
to  your  little  friends.  If  you  have  but  half  a 
stick  of  candy,  give  some  one  of  your  playmates 
a  bite  of  it.  Perhaps  some  child  may  say, 
"  But  I  have  nothing  to  give."  That  is  a  mis- 
take; that  boy  or  girl  is  not  living  that  has 
nothing  to  give. 

12.  Give  pleasant  words  and  smiles  to  those 
who  are  sad.  If  a  little  child  goes  to  your 
school  who  has  poor  clothes,  and  you  see  the 
tears  start  to  his  eyes  because  your  schoolmates 
laugh  at  and  shun  him,  just  go  right  up,  and 
put  your  arms  round  his  neck,  and  ask  him  to 
play  with  you.  Love  him:  love  sometimes  is 
better  than  meat  and  drink,  and  fine  clothes. 
You  can  all  spare  a  little  love.  Then  never 
say  you  have  "  nothing  to  give." 


Questions. — ^What  can  you  say  about  the  selfish  boy?  What  does 
he  do,  when  he  happens  to  make  a  good  letter  or  work  a  hard  sum? 
8.  Does  the  selfish  boy  like  to  see  any  one  else  happy?  10.  Does  he 
make  himself  happy  by  being  selfish?  Will  selfishness  make  any  one 
happy?  12.  What  can  a  boy  or  girl  give  that  -will  sometimes  be 
better  than  any  thing  else? 
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ACTING   LIES. 

1.  '-Jane,  go  into  the  store-room,  and  bring 
me  the  large  blue  jar,"  said  a  mother  to  her 
daughter.  Jane  was  going  to  school;  but  she 
put  down  her  books,  and  ran  to  the  store-room, 
where  the  first  thing  she  saw  was  a  basket  of 
large  red  apples. 

2.  "I  should  like  one  of  these  to  carry  to 
school,"  she  thought;  but  she  did  not  know 
whether  her  mother  would  think  it  best  for  her 
to  have  one.  So,  without  asking,  she  put  one 
of  the  largest  she  saw  into  her  pocket,  and 
placed  her  shawl  over  her  pocket,  on  purpose  to 
deceive  her  mother,  if  she  should  happen  to 
look  at  it. 

3.  Jane  then  took  the  jar  to  her  mother,  and 
went  to  school  with  the  apple,  which  proved  to 
be  a  hard  mnter-apple,  not  fit  to  be  eaten. 
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4.  Bj-and-by,  Jane's  class  was  called  up  to 
recite,  and  Jane  seemed  very  anxious  to  get 
a  seat  behind  the  stove,  rather  out  of  the  way 
of  the  teacher's  eye.  Jane  had  her  book  in  her 
hand,  and  her  fingers  between  the  pages  of  the 
lesson,  and  every  moment  or  two,  watching  her 
chance,  she  slily  peeped  into  her  book,  and  in 
this  way  Avas  able  to  get  through  her  lesson 
pretty  well,  though  she  had  scarcely  looked  at 
it  before  she  came  up  to  recite. 

5.  When  school  was  out,  Ellen  Brown  went 
home  with  her,  to  get  a  boolv  which  Jane  was 
going  to  lend  her.  But  she  did  not  want  to  let 
her  mother  know  that  school  was  done,  lest  she 
might  want  her  to  play  with  the  baby,  or  to 
help  her  in  some  way ;  so  she  very  softly  opened 
the  door,  and  crept  up  stairs  on  tiptoe. 

6.  A  call  came  from  the  sitting-room — "Jane, 
is  that  you  ?"  It  was  her  mother's  voice ;  and 
Jane  heard,  but  she  did  not  answer.  She  crept 
down  and  out  again,  and  did  not  get  back  for 
some  time. 

7.  "^  I  thought  I  heard  you  come  m  some  time 
ago,"  said  her  mother.  "  I  wish  it  had  been  you, 
for  I  have  needed  you  very  much.  Willie  has 
been  very  sick."  Jane  said  nothing;  but  I  am 
sure  her  thoughts  must  have  been  far  from 
pleasant. 

8.  We  have  passed  through  a  part  of  the  day 
with  Jane,  and  have  seen  her  just  as  she  was, 
not  as  she  seemed  to  be  to  her  mother  and 
teacher;  and  what  do  you  think  of  her?     There 
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are  many  children  like  Jane,  and  perhaps  they 
^^^ll  see  themselves  in  her.  Jane,  you  see,  was 
not  a  truthful  child. 

9.  "But  she  did  not  tell  a  lie,"  some  one  will 
say.  "No,  but  she  acted  lies;"  and  you  see  in 
how  many  ways  she  was  able  to  deceive  in  a 
half-day's  time.  "Little  things,"  perhaps  some 
of  3'ou  may  say.  True,  but  it  is  about  these 
little  things  that  we  must  be  careful. 

10.  Boys  and  girls,  never  tell  a  whole  lie,  nor 
a  half  of  a  lie,  nor  a  third  of  a  lie,  nor  any  part 
of  a  lie.  Never  act  a  lie ;  never  deceive.  Many 
cliildren  who  know  well  enough  what  a  mean, 
wicked  thing  it  is  to  lie,  will  twist  the  truth,  or 
keep  back  the  truth,  or  deceive  a  little  bit. 

11.  If  a  boy  does  something  wrong,  either 
through  mistake  or  because  he  is  careless,  let 
him  come  forward  with  true  courage,  and  tell 
the  whole  truth.     I  have  never  known  telling  i 
the  truth  in  this  way  to  injure  any  one;  but  I  j 
have  seen  many  a  boy,  and  man,  too,  who  were  | 
looked  upon  with  contempt,  and  thought  poorly  ! 
of,  because  they  would  tell  or  act  lies.  i 

Questions. — What  is  this  lesson  about ?     'What  does  acting  mean?  | 
What  is  a  lie?     1.  What  did  Jane's  mother  tell  her  to  do?     1.  Where 
was  Jane  going?     1.  Did  she  obey  her  mother?     1.  What  did  she  see  \ 
in  the  store-room?     2.  Did  she  take  any?     2.  Why  did  she  not  ask 
her  mother  for  one?     4.  Whan  Jane's  class  was  called,  what  seat  did  | 
she  get  ?     4.  Why  did  she  wish  to  sit  where  her  teacher  could  not  see 
her  ?     4.  Did  Jane's  teacher  know  that  she  was  looking  in  licr  book  ? 
Was  this  telling  a  lie?     A\'hat  was  it?     How  was  this  acting  a  lie? 
10.  Is  it  wrong  to  keep  back  the  truth  ?     11.  Does  telling  the  truth 
ever  injure  any  one  ? 
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dates 

fur'ry 

pil'low 

al'monds 

plates 

squir'ry 

wil'low 

match'less 

greed'y 

squir'rel 

nim'ble 

cow'slip 

■wea'ry 

bur'row  ed 

nib'ble 

'neath 

bold'er 

curl'ed 

yel'low 

be  Death' 

should'er 

drav/ers 

fel'low 

a  cross' 

THE    SQUIRREL. 

1.  I  had  a  little  Squirry: 

His  step  was  quick  and  light, 
His  tail  was  long  and  furry, 

And  his  eyes  were  large  and  bright. 
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2.  He  burrow'd  'neath  my  pillow, 

And  ciirl'd  himself  to  sleep; 
Or  ill  my  basket  willow 
He  slily  loved  to  creep. 

3.  It  was  no  use  to  scold  him; 

He  always  had  his  way, 
Though  oft  and  oft  I  told  him 
To  be  quiet  in  his  play. 

4.  But  bolder  still,  and  bolder 

He  grew  with  evei\y  week; 

He'd  spring  upon  my  slioulder, 

And  frisk  across  my  cheek; 

5.  And  nibble  at  the  drawers, 

Where  almonds  were,  and  dat^s, 
And  pull  to  rags  the  flowers. 
And  run  across  the  plates! 

6.  A  bunch  of  cowslips  yellow, 

To  him  was  matchless  fun; 
But,  oh,  the  greedy  fellow ! 
He  ate  them  every  one. 

7.  Oh  Squirry,  nimble  Squirry! 

I  loved  thy  merry  ways, 
And  never  felt  it  weary 

To  watch  thee  in  thy  plays. 

Question's. — 1.  Describe  this  squirrel.  2.  Where  did  he  burrow  ? 
5.  Why  did  he  nibble  at  the  di-awers  ?  6.  AVhat  did  he  do  with  the 
cowslips  ? 
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als,  uls;    ipt,  opt;    ivz,  ovz. 

Is,     Is;     pt,  pt;     vz,    vz. 

expect'               calm'ly  brave'Iy              he'ro 

in  stead              blood'y  wise'Iy                treat'ment 

be  come'             youn'ger  frigbt'en             peace'able 

13  1                                                  1 

succeed'             knock'ed  gold'en              asham'ed 

2                                             3  2                                         3 

city                    naugbty  tem'per              offered 

4            ,  4 

cow'ard              tbank'ing  read'y                 anoth'er 


don't  fight,  boys! 


1.  There  are  a  great  many  boys  who  think  it 
is  manly  to  fight;  and  look  upon  the  boy  that 
is  able  to  give  his  playfellow  a  bloody  nose,  or 
a  black  eye,  as  quite  a  hero;  while  they  are 
ready  to  point  at  the  boy  who  will  not  fight, 
and  to  call  him  a  coward. 

2.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  story  about 
two  boys  who  lived  in  the  same  city.  One  was 
a  peaceable,  and  the  other,  a  fighting  boy. 
James  was  the  name  of  the  peaceable  boy.  He 
was  an  only  son.  He  was  always  ready  and 
^villing  to  obey  his  parents,  was  kind  to  his 
little  sister,  and  loved  to  go  to  school. 

3.  One  day  his  mother  gave  him  two  apples 
to  take  with  him  to  school.  On  meeting  Henry, 
another  boy  whom  he  knew,  he  kindly  offered 
him  one  of  the  apples.     This  boy  did  not  like 
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:  to  go  to  school,  and  could  never  find  any  plea- 
.  sure  in  reading  good  books.  He  was  a  very 
i  rude  boy,  and  never  seemed  to  enjoy  himself 
j  unless  he  was  fighting. 

4.  He  took  the  apple  from  James  without 
I  thanking  him  for  it;  and,  what  was  still  worse, 
!  he  knocked  the  other  apple  out  of  his  hand  into 
I  the  mud.  This  was  a  very  unkind  act;  and 
'  what  do  you  think  James  did?  What  would 
I  you  do  if  any  one  should  treat  you  so?  I  will 
j  tell  you  what  this  peaceable  boy  did. 
j  5.  He  was  quite  small,  and  younger  than  the 
1  naughty  boy,  yet  he  did  not  cry  nor  lose  his 
j  temper,  but  stood  up  calmly  and  bravely;  and 
j  looking  him  in  the  face,  kindly  said,  "I  think 
I  you  have  never  learned  the  Golden  Rule." 
I  6.  Henry  did  not  expect  such  an  answer  or 
!  such  treatment  as  this;  he  thought  he  would 
I  make  James  angry,  and  get  him  to  fight;  but 
j  in  this  he  could  not  succeed.  He  thought  it 
j  strange  that  a  little  boy  should  talk  as  James 
did,  and  he  turned  and  asked  him  what  he 
I  meant  by  the  Golden  Rule. 
I  7.  James  told  him  that  it  was — "  Do  to  others 
!  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you."  On  hearing 
I  this,  he  looked  ashamed ,  and  went  away ;  and  I 
I  hope  he  has  since  become  a  better  boy.  Perhaps 
I  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of  the 
I  Golden  Rule. 

I  8.  As  James  went  on  to  school,  he  must  have 
I  felt  very  happy  that  he  had  acted  so  bravely 
I  and  wisely.     Now,  boys,  what  do  you  think  of 
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James  ?  Don't  you  think  he  showed  more  true 
courage  in  acting  as  he  did,  than  he  would  if  he 
had  become  angrj^,  and  begun  to  fight? 

9.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  once  more,  What 
would  you  have  done,  had  you  been  treated  as 
James  was?  Would  you  have  said,  "I  won't 
stand  it;  I'll  pay  him  back!"  This  would 
not  have  been  "doing  good  for  evil;"  and  it 
would  not  have  been  acting  like  a  brave  boy. 

10.  How  much  better  it  is  for  boys  to  forgive 
each  other,  than  to  say  cross  words,  and  strike 
one  another!  I  do  not  think  it  makes  a  boy 
happy  to  call  another  names,  or  strike  him;  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  boy  who  can  firmly  stand  up 
and  say,  "  I  will  not  fight,  because  it  is  wrong," 
has  more  courage,  and  acts  more  manly,  than 
the  boy  who  fights  because  he  is  afraid  of  being 
called  a  coward. 

Questions. — 2.  What  was  the  character  of  the  two  bojs  ?  Which 
was  the  peaceable  boy?  3.  What  did  his  mother  give  him  one  day  ? 
3.  On  meeting  Henry  what  did  he  do?  4.  What  did  Hem-y  do  in  re- 
turn? 5.  Did  this  unliind  act  malte  James  angry?  5.  What  did  he 
say  to  Henry?  7.  What  is  the  Golden  Rule?  7.  How  did  Henry 
look  when  James  repeated  this  rule  to  him?  8.  What  do  you  think 
of  James  ?  Do  you  think  it  requires  as  much  courage  to  fight  as  it 
-does  to  refuse  to  fight? 
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fair'ly                breath'ed  mov'ing                 de  ny' 

dar'ing               wag'on  nier'cy              '      con  ceal' 

shak'ing            effort  sun'set                  around' 

1  3                                                              ?       . 

roar'ed               mead'ow  col'lar                    per  mis'sion 

load'ed              dan'cing  Mr.  (Mis'ter)        wick'ed  ness 

throw'ing          Grafton  es  cape'                  di  rec'tion 


SERVED   HIM    RIGHT. 


1.  "Come,  go  with  me  to  Pine  Grove,"  said 
Mark  Grant  to"  John  Greene. 

2.  "When  are  you  going?"  said  John. 

3.  "Now,  right  away;  will  you  go?" 

4.  "I  can't,  unless  you  mil  wait  for  me  while 
I  go  home  and  ask  my  father's  permission." 

5.  "Ask  your  father's  permission !"  said  Mark, 
in  a  tone  of  contempt.  "  I  should  be  sorry  if  I 
had  to  ask  my  father  for  permission  every  time 
I  breathed." 

6.  "I  don't  have  to  ask  him  for  permission 
to  breathe,  any  more  than  you  do.  I  have  to 
ask  him  when  I  want  to  go  anywhere,  and  so 
do  you;  that  is,  you  have  to  ask  your  father." 

7.  "Perhaps  I  do,"  said  Mark,  not  quite 
daring  to  deny  the  truth  of  what  John  said. 

8.  "Will  you  wait  for  me?" 
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9.  "Yes,  if  you  will  be  quick." 

10.  John  started  on  a  run,  to  go  and  get  per- 
mission to  go  to  Pine  Grove.  He  was  a  good 
boy,  and  it  is  rather  strange  that  he  was  anxious 
to  go  with  Mark,  after  what  had  passed.  But 
the  grove  was  pleasant,  and  John  thought  more 
about  the  sport  they  would  have,  than  he  did 
about  the  boy  he  was  going  with. 

11.  Permission  was  given  to  him,  and  the 
boys  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  grove.  John 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  there,  but  Mark  stopped 
by  the  way,  looking  out,  as  he  said,  for  fun. 

12.  "Let  us  turn  this  cow  into  the  wheat- 
field,"  said  he. 

13.  "What  for?"  asked  John. 

14.  "Oh,  for  fun,  and  to  hear  old  Grafton 
scold,  when  he  finds  her  there."' 

15.  "I  don't  see  what  fun  there  can  be  in 
pure  wickedness,"  said  John. 

16.  "You  don't  know  much,"  said  Mark. 

17.  They  now  turned  out  of  the  common 
road,  and  went  across  a  meadow.  A  wagon 
loaded  with  hay  stood  there.  No  one  was  in 
sight. 

18.  "What  are  you  doing  to  that  wheel?" 
said  John,  as  Mark  stopped,  and  began  to  work 
at  one  of  the  wheels. 

19.  "I  am  taking  the  linchpin  out." 

20.  "What  for?" 

21.  "So  that  the  wheel  will  run  ofi",  and  let 
them  down  when  they  don't  know  it." 

22.  "Oh,  don't  now;  it  isn't  right." 
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23.  "You  be  still." 

24.  "You  may  hurt  some  one." 

25.  "I  will  risk  it." 

26.  "I  will  put  it  in  again,  if  you  take  it 
out." 

27.  '_'!  don't  think  you  will,"  said  Mark, 
taking  it  out,  and  throwing  it  as  far  as  he  could 
into  the  grass. 

•      28.  "I  shall  tell  Mr.  Grafton  that  the  linch- 
pin is  out." 

29.  "If  you  tell  him  I  took  it  out,  you  will 
not  live  long." 

30.  "I  shall  tell  him  it  is  out,  and  if  he  asks 
who  took  it  out,  I  shall  tell  him.  I  shall  not 
conceal  such  wickedness." 

31.  "I'll  see  if  you  do,"  said  Mark,  as  he  took 
hold  of  his  collar,  and  began  to  shake  him. 

32.  At  this  moment  a  man  slid  off  from  the 
load  of  hay,  and  came  down  at  their  side. 

33.  "Let  go,"  said  he  to  Mark;  "I  will  do 
the  shaking;"  and  he  shook  him  till  his  face 
looked  very  red,  and  he  roared  for  mercy. 

34.  "You  had  better  go  home,"  said  he  to 
John.  "You  are  a  good  boy.  Don't  be  found 
with  this  mean  fellow  again.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  he  sees  home.  He  has  to  find  the 
linchpin  before  he  goes." 

35.  John  left  the  meadow,  but  when  he 
reached  the  road,  he  stopped  to  see  what  would 
become  of  Mark. 

36.  The  man  was  lying  on  the  load  of  hay 
when  the  boys  came  up,  and  heard  all  that  was 

_— 
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said.  He  now  took  his  long  horsewhij),  and 
told  Mark  to  find  the  linchpin,  and  put  it  in 
its  place. 

37.  Mark  went  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
had  thrown  it,  and  looked  for  it,  moving  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  man  and  the  whip. 
At  len.gth  he  started  and  ran,  thinking  to  make 
his  escape. 

38.  "That  is  your  game,  is  it?"  said  the  man. 
"I  will  soon  be  with  you,  my  lad." 

39.  So  he  ran  after  Mark,  and  soon  came 
near  him,  and  laid  the  horsewhip  around  his 
legs  with  a  strong  arm.  This  soon  changed  his 
running  to  dancing. 

40.  "Back  with  you,  my  lad,  and  find  the 
pin :  you  can't  go  home  till  you  do." 

41.  Mark  began  to  look  again  for  the  pin. 
The  man  went  to  work  close  by,  keeping  his 
eye  upon  him,  in  case  he  should  make  another 
effort  to  escape.     Just  before  sunset  he  found  it. 

42.  "I  have  found  it,"  said  he. 

43.  "  Put  it  in  its  place,"  said  the  man,  coming 
up  to  him.  When  it  was  put  in,  he  said  to  him, 
"Now  be  off."  Mark  started  upon  a  run,  and 
the  man  after  him,  with  the  whip  in  his  hand. 

44.  Once  in  every  rod  he  would  wind  the 
whiplash  around  his  legs,  till  he  got  fairly  out 
of  the  field.  He  then  left  him  to  go  home  with 
sore  legs  and  red  eyes,  to  give  to  his  parents 
such  an  account  of  the  matter  as  he  thought  fit. 

Questions. — What  kind  of  boys  were  Mark  and  John?     What  caa 
you  say  about  their  actions  ? 
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ank,  ink;    anj,  ounj;    inch,  ench. 

nk,    nk;     nj,  nj;    nch,     nch. 

ti'ger                    clear'ed  flasli'ing              bound'ing 

ti'gress                 leap'ing  liab'its                 strug'gle 

friglit'en               seiz'ing  help'ing               sud'den 

In'dia  (ind'ja)      to' ward  dread'ful              jun'gle 

twist'ing              clos'ing  dead'ly                coun'try 

bod'y                    fu'ry  meas'ure              prevent' 


ESCAPE   FROM   A   TIGRESS. 

1.  Tigers  are  found  in  India.  They  are  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  and  from  six  to  nine 
feet  in  length.  They  are  very  strong,  and  often 
kill  and  carry  off  an  ox  or  a  horse  with  almost 
as  much  ease  as  a  cat  would  carry  off  a  mouse. 

2.  Mr.  Black,  a  man  who  lived  in  India,  | 
went  out  one  day  to  measure  some  land  that  | 
was  grown  over  with  jungle — the  name  given  in  i 
India  to  the  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  reeds,  and  ' 
grass  which  grow  so  thick  and  rank  in  that  j 
country.  j 

3.  As  there  were  a  great  many  wild  beasts  | 
in  this  jungle,  the  people  who  were  helping  him  j 
sent  in  dogs,  made  a  great  noise,  and  did  all  j 
they  could  to  frighten  them  away.  i 

4.  Not  thinking  there  could  be  any  danger  | 
after  this,  Mr.  Black  made  his  way  through  a  j 
part  of  the  jungle  to  a  little  hill,  where  he  ; 
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thought  he   could   get   a   better   view  of  the 
country. 

5.  But  as  he  was  walking  along,  all  at  once 
the  ground  gave  way  under  him ;  and  before  he 
could  do  any  thing  to  help  himself,  he  had  sunk 
among  the  shrubs  and  bushes,  while  all  around 
him  there  rose  a  cloud  of  dust  so  thick,  that, 
for  a  few  moments,  he  could  not  see  where  he 
was. 

6.  But  though  he  could  see  nothing,  he  heard 
enough  to  frighten  him.  It  was  the  low  growl 
of  some  wild  beasts,  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  had 
sunk  into  their  den.  And  so  it  proved ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  dust  cleared  away,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  nest  of  tiger  cubs. 

7.  The  fact  was,  the  white  ants  had  been  at 
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work,  and  left  nothing  but  a  thin  crust  of  earth 
above  the  tiger's  den,  which  broke  in  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Bhack  put  his  foot  upon  it. 

8.  When  he  found  where  he  was,  his  fear  was 
great,  but,  like  a  brave  man,  he  saw  his  danger, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  act  calmly,  and  do  the 
best  he  could  to  save  his  life. 

9.  He  knew  the  habits  of  the  creature  into 
whose  den  he  had  sunk,  and  he  felt  quite  sure 
the  tigress  was  so  near  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  escape  her  fury.  What,  then,  could  he 
do?     He  had  no  gun,  no  knife,  not  even  a  stick, 

10.  After  a  moment's  thought,  he  took  off  his 
coat  and  tore  it  in  strips,  and  wound  it  around 
his  right  arm.  "But  what  was  the  use  of 
that?"  you  may  ask.  You  will  see  :  it  was  the 
means  of  saving  his  life, 

11.  He  had  no  sooner  done  this,  than  what 
should  he  see  but  the  tigress,  leaping  over  the 
shrubs  and  reeds  of  the  jungle,  and  bounding, 
toward  him — her  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  great 
jaws  wide  open,  ready  to  seize  and  devour  him. 

12.  There' was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  placed 
his  feet  firmly  upon  the  gTound,  and  made  him- 
self ready  for  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  dread- 
ful foe,  and  then  stood  still. 

13.  In  less  time  than  this  story  can  be  read, 
the  tigress  had  come  near  to  the  place  where 
Mr.  Black  was  standing;  and  then  she  crept 
along  the  ground,  as  you  have  seen  a  cat  do 
when  about  to  seize  a  bird  or  mouse. 

14.  This  was  a  fearful  sight  to  Mr.  Black ;  but 
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he  had  little  time  to  think  of  it,  for  in  another 
moment,  with  one  bound  and  a  loud  roar,  she 
sprang  right  upon  him. 

15.  Her  great  jaws  were  wide  open,  and  as' 
quick  as  thought,  and  with  a  sure  aim,  the  brave 
man  thrust  his  arm  into  her  mouth,  and  seizing 
her  tongue  with  his  hand,  began  with  all  his 
might  to  twist  it  from  side  to  side. 

16.  By  doing  this  he  was  able  to  prevent  her 
from  closing  her  mouth ;  but  she  used  her  claws 
at  a  dreadful  rate ;  for  with  them  she  tore  off 
the  clothes  from  his  body,  and  the  flesh  from  his 
bones. 

17.  Still  he  kept  his  grasp  tight,  and  gave 
her  so  much  pain  by  twisting  her  tongue,  that 
she  made  a  sudden  start  back,  pulled  it  out  of 
his  hand,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  ran  away  from 
him  into  the  jungle. 

18.  Faint  with  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  Mr. 
Black  made  haste  to  get  back  to  his  men,  before 
the  tigress  had  time  to  get  over  her  fright,  and 
come  back  to  her  den. 


Questions. — 1.  Where  are  tigers  foiuid?  What  do  you  know 
about  them?  2.  Who  was  Mr.  Black?  What  was  the  land  coTered 
with  that  he  went  to  measure  ?  What  is  a  jungle  ?  What  were  in 
this  jungle  ?  Can  you  tell  what  befell  Mr.  Black  as  he  was  passing 
through  the  jungle?  How  did  he  defend  himself  against  the  attack 
of  the  tigress  ? 
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THE   BEE. 

1.  I  love  to  see 
The  busy  bee — 

I  love  to  watch  the  hive ; 

When  the  sun's  hot, 

They  linger  not, 
It  makes  them  all  alive. 

2.  God  gives  them  skill, 
And,  with  good  will. 

They  to  their  work  attend; 

Each  little  cell 

Is  shaped  so.  well, 
That  none  their  work  can  mend. 

3.  Now  in,  now  out, 
They  move  about, 

Yet  all  in  order  true ; 

Each  seems  to  know 

Both  Avhere  to  go 
And  what  it  has  to  do. 


/ 
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4.  'Mid  summer's  heat, 
The  honey  sweet 

It  gathers  while  it  may, 

In  tiny  drops ; 

And  never  stops 
To  waste  its  time  in  play. 

5.  I  hear  it  come, 

I  know  its  hum; 
It  flies  from  flower  to  flower : 

And  to  its  store 

A  little  more 
It  adds,  each  day  and  hour. 

6.  Just  so  should  I 
My  heart  apply, 

My  proper  work  to  mind — 
Look  for  some  sweet 
In  all  I  meet. 

And  store  up  all  I  find. 


THE   SPARROW. 

1.  Glad  to  see  you,  little  bird ! 
'Twas  your  pretty  chirp  I  heard: 
What  did  you  intend  to  say? — 
"Give  me  something,  this  cold  day?'' 

2.  That  I  will,  and  plenty  too; 
All  these  crums  I  saved  for  you : 
Don't  be  frighten'd — here's  a  treat : 
I  will  wait  and  see  you  eat. 
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3.  Frost  and  snow  have  made  you  bold; 
I'll  not  hurt  you,  though  I'm  told 
There  are  many  reasons  why 
Every  sparrow  ought  to  die. 

4.  Thomas  says  you  steal  his  wheat, 
John  complains  his  plums  you  eat — 
Choose  the  ripest  for  your  share, 
Never  asking  whose  they  are. 

5.  Shocking  tales  I  hear  of  you : 
Chirp,  and  tell  me  are  they  true; 
Kobbing  all  the  summer  long : 
Don't  you  think  it  very  wrong? 

6.  Yet  you  seem  an  honest  bird; 
Don't  be  vexed  at  what  I've  heard : 
Now,  no  grapes  and  plums  you  eat; 
Now,  you  cannot  steal  the  wheat. 

7.  So  I  will  not  try  to  know 
What  you  did  so  long  ago : 
There's  your  breakfast,  eat  away; 
Come  and  see  me  every  day. 

QuESTioxs. — 1.  'Where  does  the  bee  live?  2.  Who  gives  it  skill? 
4.  When  does  it  gather  honey?  AVhere  does  it  get  the  honey?  Why 
does  it  store  it  away  in  its  cell?  6.  What  lesson  may  we  learn  from 
the  bee  ?     AVhat  can  you  say  about  the  sparrow  ? 
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NOBLE    BOYS. 

1.  A  noble  boy  is  an  honor  to  liis  parents 
and  to  his  schooL  It  makes  me  feel  happy 
when  I  meet  such ;  and  I  love  to  tell  other  boys 
of  their  noble  acts,  that  they  may  learn  to 
imitate  them. 

2.  One  day  as  a  boy  had  passed  a  basket  of 
pears,  another  boy  said  to  him,  "  Why  did  you 
not  pocket  some  of  those  pears?  There  was  no 
one  there  to  look  at  you  ?" 

3.  "Yes,  there  was — I  was  there  to  see  my- 
self, and  I  don't  mean  to  see  myself  do  such  a 
wicked  thing,"  was  his  noble  and  prompt  reply. 
He  who  gave  this  answer  was  poorly  clothed; 
but  he  had  a  noble  face  and  a  true  heart. 

4.  In  a  paper  that  I  was  reading  a  short  time 
since,  I  found  an  account  of  another  noble  little 
boy,  which  I  will  give  to  you : 
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5.  "One  pleasant  Sabbath  morning  a  boy, 
neatl}^  dressed,  with  books  in  hand,  was  seen 
walking  briskly  along  one  of  the  main  streets 
of  a  large  city,  on  his  way  to  the  Sabbath  school. 

6.  "As  he  came  near  the  street  which  led  to 
the  church,  he  heard  boys  talking  and  laughing, 
and  as  he  turned  the  corner,  lie  found  them 
playing  at  marbles. 

7.  "  They  at  first  tried  to  induce  him  to  join 
them ;  and  when  they  found  he  would  not  do  it, 
they  began  to  call  him  names  and  to  laugh  at 
him;  and  at  last,  as  he  went  firmly  forward, 
they  shouted  after  him,  'You  dare  not  stop; 
you  dare  not  stay  away  from  the  Sabbath 
school.' 

8.  "'No,'  said  the  boy,  as  he  turned  round, 
and  looked  at  them  full  in  the  face — 'no;  but  I 
dare  go,  even  if  you  do  laugh  at  me.' " 

9.  Here  is  still  another  story  of  a  little  boy 
who  had  courage  to  do  a  noble  act,  though  rude 
boys  stood  by  to  laugh  and  sneer  rvc  him : 

10.  "A  crippled  beggar  in  a  large  city  was  try- 
ing to  pick  up  some  old  clothes  that  had  been 
thrown  to  him  from  a  window,  when  a  crowd 
of  rude  boys  coming  about  him,  began  to  mimick 
his  awkward  movements,  and  to  hoot  at  his 
helplessness  and  rags. 

11.  "Presently  a  noble  little  fellow  came  up, 
and  pushing  back  the  crowd,  he  picked  up  the 
poor  crippled  man's  gifts,  and  placed  them  in 
his  basket, 

12.  "  Then  slipping  a  piece  of  money  into  his 
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hand,  he  was  running  away,  when  a  voice  far 
above  him,  said,  'Little  boy  with  a  straw  hat, 
look  up!'  He  did  so,  and  a  lady,  looking  from 
an  upper  window,  said  with  an  earnest  voice, 
'  God  bless  you,  my  little  fellow !  God  will  bless 
you  for  that.' 

13.  "  The  lady  was  the  wife  of  a  man  so  famous 
among  the  great  men  of  the  world,  that  every 
one  of  these  boys  Avould  have  been  proud  to 
obtain  her  approval ;  and  when  she  wrote  down 
his  name  as  one  she  Avished  to  remember,  he 
felt  more  than  paid  for  all  that  he  had  done. 

14.  "  As  he  walked  along  he  thought  how  glad 
he  made  his  own  heart  by  doing  good.  He 
thought  of  the  poor  beggar's  grateful  look ;  then 
of  the  lady's  smile,  and  her  words  of  approval. 
Boys  and  girls,  when  you  have  a  chance  to  do 
good,  and  feel  tempted  to  neglect  it,  remember 
the  little  boy  with  the  straw  hat." 

Questions. — "ttTiy  would  not  the  boy  take  the  pears  ?  AVhat  is  said 
of  this  boy?  5.  Where  was  the  boy  going  one  Sabbath  morning? 
6.  As  lie  came  near  the  street  which  led  to  the  church,  what  did  he 
hear  and  see  ?  7.  What  did  the  boys  do  when  they  found  he  would 
not  join  them?  8.  What  did  he  say  to  them?  Will  you  relate  the 
story  of  the  little  boy  with  the  straw  hat? 
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FRANK   GRAFTON. 

I.  Mr.  Grafton  gave  his  son  Frank  permission  i 
to  visit  his  aunt,  who  lived  in  a  pleasant  part  I 
of  the  country,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  | 
from  town.  i 
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2.  Among  other  things  that  pleased  Frank, 
his  aunt  had  a  hirge  dog,  famous  for  his  good 
nature  and  his  love  of  water.  In  a  short  time, 
Frank  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  old  Lion, 
as  he  was  called. 

3.  He  used  to  take  him  out  to  a  pond,  a  short 
distance  from  his  aunt's  house,  and  amuse  him- 
self by  throwing  sticks  into  the  water,  which 
Lion  would  swim  in  for  and  bring  out  in  his 
mouth. 

4.  Frank,  having  read  in  some  of  his  books 
how  the  people  in  some  parts  of  the  world  train 
their  dogs  to  draw  sleds,  thought  he  would  try 
to  induce  old  Lion  to  do  something  of  the  same 
sort. 

5.  So  one  day,  finding  himself  at  a  loss  for 
sport,  he  looked  up  a  rope  and  an  old  kitchen 
chair,  which  he  meant  should  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  sled. 

6.  He  then  coaxed  Lion  into  a  large  yard 
behind  the  house,  and  placing  the  chair  flat  on 
the  ground,  he  made  him  quite  fast  to  it  by 
means  of  the  rope. 

7.  Old  Lion,  seeming  to  be  well  pleased,  stood 
quite  still  for  the  harness  to  be  put  on  him; 
and  then  the  young  driver  mounted  his  seat, 
whip  in  hand,  and  made  ready  for  a  start. 

8.  By  this  time  a  great  crowd  of  little  boys 
had  come  into  the  yard  to  see  the  fun;  and 
Frank,  finding  himself  to  be  the  object  of  their 
gaze,  began  to  be  rather  anxious  to  make  a  hero 
of  himself. 
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9.  So  he  began  to  crack  his  whip,  and  to  talk 
to  his  dog  as  he  had  heard  drivers  talk  to  their 
horses ;  but  all  this  was  new  to  Lion,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  make  out  what  all 
these  strange  doings  meant. 

10.  At  length  he  became  a  little  raised  by 
Frank's  treatment,  and  made  a  number  of 
bounds,  and  reared  like  a  restive  horse.  This 
was  great  sport  for  the  boys  that  were  looking 
on,  and  Frank,  who  seemed  to  think  his  honor 
was  at  stake,  began  to  grow  a  little  warm. 

11.  And  after  trying  many  things  without 
success,  he  began  to  apply  the  lash  pretty  freely 
to  the  back  of  his  steed.  This  made  old  Lion 
so  mad,  that  he  started  off  with  great  speed,  and 
dragged  the  old  kitchen  chair  with  the  driver 
upon  it  at  a  furious  rate. 

12.  Frank  now  thought  himself  a  hero  indeed, 
and  looked  around  with  the  air  of  a  prince, 
while  he  kept  his  seat  with  great  firmness. 

13.  There  was  at  no  great  distance  a  large 
horse-pond,  which  was  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
To  this  place  old  Lion  ran  when  he  found  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  his  load;  while  Frank,  who 
now  began  to  be  frightened  at  his  success,  tried 
to  turn  him  from  his  course. 

14.  But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  for  Lion 
rushed  into  the  pond,  and  in  a  moment  plunged 
into  the  very  middle  of  it,  with  the  young  hero 
in  the  old  kitchen  chair  behind  him.  This  was 
more  sport  for  the  boys  who  were  still  watching 
his  movements,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  regard 
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for  Frank,  they  broke  forth  into  shouts  loud 
and  long. 

15.  Frank  was  not  much  pleased  to  hear  the 
boys  laugh  at  him,  but  he  had  little  time  to 
think  about  it,  for  it  was  as  much  as  he  could 
do  to  manage  Lion  and  keep  himself  from 
drowning. 

16.  After  swimming  about  for  a  few  moments. 
Lion,  by  a  short  turn,  upset  the  chair,  and  down 
went  Frank,  head  and  heels,  into  the  mud  and 
water.  As  soon  as  he  could  get  on  his  feet 
again,  he  made  for  the  shore  as  fast  as  he  could, 
through  mud,  water,  and  reeds,  which  he  reached 
with  the  loss  of  his  shoes,  which  stuck  in  the 
mud. 

17.  This  cured  Frank  of  wishing  to  make  a 
hero  of  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  aunt's  dog. 

Questions. — 1.  Who  was  Frank  visiting?  What  was  his  aunt's 
dog  famous  for  ?  3.  When  Frank  threw  sticks  into  the  pond,  what 
would  the  dog  do?  4.  What  had  Frank  read  in  some  of  his  books? 
Can  you  tell  how  he  succeeded  in  training  Lion  to  draw  the  old  kitchen 
chau-  ? 
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THE 

QUARREL. 

1.  Abel  Howe  could  not  live  without  quarrel- 
ing. Some  boys  are  of  a  kind,  gentle,  and  for- 
giving temper;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Abel.  He  would  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  brother 
about  the  least  trifle  in  the  world. 

2.  But  if  Abel  Howe  was  quarrelsome,  his 
sister  Emma  was  quite  as  sharp  in  her  temper, 
and  a  word  was  enough  to  set  her  and  Abel  by 
the  ears.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a 
quarrel  taking  place  between  them. 

3.  One  day  when  Emma  was  trjdng  to  amuse 
herself  by  blowing  a  feather  in  the  air,  Abel 
came  up  to  her,  and  began  to  blow  it  away  from 
her.  It  was  a  feather,  it  is  true;  but  Emma 
was  in  as  great  a  passion  as  if  it  had  been  a 
tiling  of  much  value. 
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4.  "Let  my  feather  alone,"  said  she;  "it  is 
not  yours,  and  you  have  no  right  to  touch  it." 

5.  "It  came  off  one  of  my  fowls,"  said  Abel, 
"and  is  as  much  mine  as  yours." 

6.  "You  shall  not  have  it,"  said  Emma. 

7.  "I  will  have  it;"  and  saying  this,  Abel 
caught  the  feather  and  rubbed  it  in  his  hands, 
so  that  it  would  no  longer  fly  in  the  air. 

8.  "You  are  very  provoking,"  said  Emma  as 
she  burst  into  tears. 

9.  "You  are  a  silly,  waspish  girl,  to  make  so 
much  fuss  about  a  feather." 

10.  "I  will  tell  father  of  your  spoiling  my 
feather,"  said  Emma,  "that  I  will." 

11.  "And  I  Avill  tell  him  of  your  falling  into 
a  passion  and  calling  me  names,"  said  Abel. 

12.  "You  need  not  be  at  that  trouble,  either 
of  you,"  said  their  father,  coming  out  of  the 
summer  house,  where,  unknown  to  them,  he  had 
been  sitting  all  the  while,  seeing  them  through 
the  lilac  bushes,  and  hearing  every  word  they 
said. 

13.  At  the  sight  of  her  father,  Emma  put  one 
of  her  fingers  in  her  mouth,  and  bent  her  eyes 
on  the  ground;  while  Abel  looked  as  if  he 
would  like  to  crawl  into  some  very  dark  place, 
where  his  father  could  not  see  him. 

14.  Both  their  faces  were  red  with  shame,  as 
well  they  might  be ;  for  they  knew  that  both  their 
father  and  mother  had  tried  again  and  again,  to 
show  them  how  foolish  and  Avicked  it  was  for 
them  to  quarrel  with  each  other. 
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15.  "Come  into  the  summer  house  with  me," 
said  Mr.  Howe,  kindly,  "for  I  have  just  met  with 
a  pleasant  little  tale,  that  may  do  you  good. 
Sit  down  while  I  read  aloud  to  you."  He  then 
read  to  them  from  a  book  the  story  which  follows : 

16.  "A  pin  and  a  needle,  being  neighbors  in 
a  work-basket,  and  both  being  idle,  began  to 
quarrel,  as  idle  folks  are  apt  to  do. 

17.  "'I  should  like  to  know,'  said  the  pin, 
what  you  are  good  for,  and  how  you  expect  to 
get  through  the  world  mthout  a  head?' 

18.  " '  Wliat  is  the  use  of  your  head,'  said  the 
needle,  rather  sharply,  'if  you  have  no  eye?' 

19.  "'What  is  the  use  of  an  eye,'  said  the 
pin,  'if"  there  is  always  something  in  it?' 

20.  " '  I  am  more  active,  and  can  go  through 
more  work  than  you  can,'  said  the  needle. 

21.  "'Yes,  but  you  ^vill  not  live  long.' 

22.  "'Why  not?' 

23.  "'Because  you  have  always  a  stitch  in 
your  side,'  said  the  pin. 

24.  '"You're  a  poor,  crooked  creature,'  said 
the  needle. 

25.  '"And  you  are  so  proud  that  you  can't 
bend  without  breaking  your  bade' 

26.  " '  I'll  pull  your  head  off,  if  you  insult  me 
again.' 

27.  "Til  put  your  eye  out,  if  you  touch  me; 
remember,  your  life  hangs  by  a  single  thread,' 
said  the  pin. 

28.  "  While  they  Avere  talking  thus,  a  little 
girl  came  in,  and  began  to  sew  mth  the  needle, 
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and  soon  broke  it  off  at  the  eye.  Then  she 
tied  the  thread  around  the  neck  of  the  pin,  and 
making  an  attempt  to  sew  with  it,  sh©  soon 
pulled  its  head  off,  and  threw  it  down  by  the 
side  of  the  broken  needle." 

29.  K  the  faces  of  Abel  and  Emma  were  red 
with  shame  before  their  father  had  read  the  tale 
to  them,  they  were  much  redder  when  he 
ended  it. 

30.  "Do  try,"  said  he,  "to  get  the  better  of 
the  failing  you  so  often  fall  into.  We  may 
smile  at  the  thought  of  a  pin  and  needle  quarrel- 
ing; but  we  cannot  smile  at  the  sad  fault  of  a 
brother  and  sister  quarreling,  and  making  use 
of  angry  words  about  a  feather. 

31.  "  Do  not  quarrel  about  nothing,  as  the  pin 
and  needle  did,  but  be  kind  and  forgiving  to  one 
another." 

Questions. — "What  is  this  lesson  about  ?  1 .  and  2.  What  can  you  say 
of  the  disposition  of  Emma  and  Abel  ?  Can  you  tell  about  theii-  quaiTel  ? 
Will  you  relate  the  story  their  father  read  to  them  ?  Why  did  he 
read  it?  30.  "What  did  he  then  say  to  them?  Do  you  think  a  pin 
or  needle  can  talk? 
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HOTV   TO   MANAGE   NEIGHBORS. 

1.  I  once  had  a  neighbor,  who,  though  a 
clever  man,  came  to  me  one  day,  and  said, 
"Squire  White,  I  want  you  to  come  and  get 
your  geese  away." 

2.  "  Why,"  said  I,  "what  have  my  geese  been 
doing?" 

3.  "They  pick  my  pigs'  ears  when  they  are 
eating,  and  drive  them  away,  and  I  will  not 
have  it." 

4.  "What  can  I  do?"  said  I. 

5.  "You  must  yoke  them." 

6.  "That  I  have  not  time  to  do  now,"  said  I; 
"I  think  I  must  let  them  run." 

7.  "  If  you  do  not  take  care  of  them  I  shall," 
said  the  clever  weaver  in  anger :  "  What  do  you 
say.  Squire  White?" 

■  12 
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8.  "I  cannot  take  care  of  tliem  now,  but  I 
will  pay  you  for  all  the  damage  tliey  do." 

9.  "Well  you  will  find  that  a  hard  bargain, 
I  guess,"  said  he.  So  off  he  went,  and  in  a 
short  time  I  heard  a  terrible  squalling  among 
the  geese. 

10.  The  next  news  from  my  geese  was,  three 
of  them  were  missing.  My  children  found  them 
very  much  mangled  and  dead,  and  thrown  into 
the  bushes.  "Now,"  said  I,  "all  keep  still,  and 
let  me  punish  him." 

11.  In  a  few  days  the  weaver's  hogs  broke 
into  my  corn.  I  saw  them  there,  but  let  them 
remain  a  long  time.  At  last  I  drove  them  all 
out,  and  picked  up  the  corn  which  they  had 
torn  down,  and  fed  them  with  it  in  the  road. 
By  this  time  the  weaver  came  in  great  haste 
after  them. 

12.  "Have  you  seen  anything  of  my  hogs?" 
said  he. 

13.  "Yes,  sir;  you  will  find  them  in  the  road, 
eating  up  some  corn  which  they  tore  down  in 
my  field." 

14.  "In  your  field?" 

15.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  I;  "hogs  love  corn,  you 
know;  they  were  made  to  eat  it." 

16.  "How  much  mischief  have  they  done?" 

17.  "Oh,  not  much,"  said  I. 

18.  Well,  he  went  to  look,  and  thought  the 
damage  to  be  equal  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
corn. 

19.  "Oh,  no,"  said  I,  "it  cannot  be." 
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20.  "Yes,"  said  the  weaver,  "and  I  will  pay 
you  every  cent  of  damage." 

21.  "No,"  said  I,  "you  will  pay  me  nothing. 
My  geese  have  been  a  great  trouble  to  you." 
The  weaver  blushed,  and  went  home. 

22.  The  next  winter,  when  we  came  to  settle, 
the  weaver  wished  to  pay  me  for  my  corn. 
"No,"  said  I,  "I  shall  take  nothing."  [ 

23.  After  some  talk  we  parted;  but  in  a  day 
or  two  I  met  him  on  the  road,  and  we  stopped 
to  say  a  few  friendly  words  to  each  other.  But 
when  I  started  on,  he  did  not  seem  mlling  to  , 
move,  and  paused.  For  a  moment  both  of  us 
were  silent.     At  last,  he  said — 

24.  "I  have  something  on  my  mind." 

25.  "Well,  what  is  it?" 

26.  "Those  geese.  I  killed  three  or  four  of 
your  geese,  and  I  shall  never  rest  till  I  tell  you 
how  I  feel.  I  am  sorry."  And  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes. 

27.  "Oh,  well,"  said  I,  "never  mind;  I  sup- 
pose my  geese  were  provoking."  I  never  took 
any  thing  of  him  for  it;  and  when  my  cattle 
broke  into  his  field  after  this,  he  seemed  glad, 
because  he  could  show  how  patient  he  could  be. 

28.  "Now,"  said  Mr.  White,  "conquer  your-  \ 
self,  and  you  can  conquer  with  kindness  where 
you  can  conquer  in  no  other  way." 

Questions. — 3.  What  mischief  had  Squii-e  White's  geese  been 
doing?  8.  VThat  did  he  say  when  the  weaver  asked  him  to  take  care 
of  them?  10.  How  many  geese  were  missing  in  a  few  days?  10.  Where 
were  they  found?  26.  Who  had  killed  them?  How  did  Squire  White 
punish  him  for  this  ?  What  is  the  best  way  to  punish  a  person  who 
has  done  you  an  injury-? 
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SKATER  S   SONG. 

1.      Here  we  go, 

Steady  and  slow, 

Plodding  awhile  behind; 
Faster  we  hie, 
Till  away  we  fly, 

Swift  as  the  northern  wind. 
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2. 

Blithe  and  gay,                                         j 

We  speed  our  way 

'          Over  the  ice-bound  river;                                || 

From  side  to  side, 

Like  a  bird  we  glide, 

Or 

a  dart  from  an  Indian's  quiver. 

3. 

Look  out!  look  out! 

Mind  Avhat  you're  about, 

And  skilfully  guide  your  feet; 

Take  care !  take  care ! 

Or  ere  you're  aware. 

Your  head  will  be  cracking  the  sleet.            | 

4. 

There,  down  he  goes — 

I  pity  his  woes, 

For  he  falls  like  a  bar  of  lead;                       | 

Now  he  can  tell. 

I  ween,  pretty  well, 

Whether  ice  is  as  hard  as  his  head.               | 

5. 

Ha!  ha!  you  see 

He's  as  merry  as  we, 

And  he's  up  and  off  aQ;ain :                             || 

Now  for  a  race 

With  a  quicker  pace 

Over  the  glassy  plain.                                       1 

6. 

Blithe  and  gay. 

We  speed  our  way 

Over  the  ice-bound  river;                                || 

» 

From  side  to  side, 

Like  a  bird  we  glide. 

Or 

a  dart  from  an  Indian's  quiver. 

12* 
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7.      Away  we  fly, 

And  the  wind  outvie, 

Aiid  our  spirits  keep  time  with  the  fl.^ght; 

Thus  the  day 

Glides  away, 

And  sweetly  blends  with  night. 

8.      Thanks  we'll  give, 

While  we  live, 

That  our  hearts  are  free  from  sorrow; 

And  though  we  play 

With  such  glee  to-day. 

We'll  study  the  better  to-morrow. 

9.      From  side  to  side 

Like  a  bird  we  glide, 

Till  the  twilight  time  is  o'er; 

And  when  at  last 

Our  sport  is  past, 

We'll  glide  like  a  bird  to  the  shore. 

10.    And  now  we  go 

Over  the  snow. 

To  our  happy  homes  away; 

Tripping  along, 

With  mirth  and  song. 

Till  we  come — to  the  end  of  our  lay. 
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LITTLE   DICK   AND   THE   GIANT. 

1.  Poor  little  Dick!  what  a  gay,  blithe  fellow 
he  was !  He  used  to  go  singing  and  whistling 
about  nearly  all  day;  he  was  always  merry, 
and  scarcely  any  thing  could  make  him  sad. 

2.  One  day,  little  Dick  thought  he  would 
have  a  ramble  in  a  large  forest  at  some  distance 
from  his  home.  He  had  often  been  to  the  sides 
of  it  before,  but  it  looked  so  dark  he  was  afraid 
to  enter. 

3.  But  Dick  was  more  merry  than  usual  on 
this  day,  for  the  day  was  so  pleasant,  and  the 
flowers  looked  so  lovely,  that  he  sung  and 
whistled  till  he  made  the  woods  ring  again. 

4.  He  delighted  himself  for  some  time  among 
the  trees  and  flowers,  and  at  last  seemed  quite 
glad  to  have  found  out  such  a  sweet  spot. 
There  was  a  brook  running  through  the  wood, 
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and  the  waters  looked  so  clear,  that  Dick  thought 
he  would  take  a  drink. 

5.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  do  so,  he 
was  seized  from  behind,  and  found  himself  in 
the  hands  of  a  great,  tall,  fierce,  ugly-looking 
giant,  a  hundred  times  larger  than  himself; 
for  Dick  was  not  much  larger  than  the  giant's 
thumb. 

6.  The  giant  looked  at  him  with  savage  de- 
light; his  mouth  opened  wide,  and  he  made  a 
noise  which  seemed  to  Dick  terrible.  Dick 
thought  the  giant  would  have  eaten  him  up 
alive,  at  one  mouthful. 

7.  He  did  not  do  this,  but  he  put  him  in  a 
large  bag  to  carry  him  off.  The  poor  little 
captive  tried  all  he  could  to  get  out  of  the  bag, 
but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  giant  held  him  fast. 
He  screamed  and  struggled,  and  tried  to  tear  a 
hole  in  the  bag;  but  the  giant  only  laughed, 
and  still  walked  on. 

8.  At  last  the  giant  came  to  liis  house — a 
dark-looking  place,  with  a  high  wall  all  around 
it,  and  no  trees  or  flowers.  When  he  got  in,  he 
shut  the  door,  and  took  Dick  out  of  the  bag. 
Dick  now  thought  his  time  was  come.  When 
he  looked  around,  he  saw  a  large  fire,  and  before 
it  hung  four  victims  like  himself,  roasting  for 
the  giant's  supper. 

9.  The  giant  did  not  kill  Dick,  but  he  took 
him  by  the  body,  and  gave  him  such  a  squeeze 
as  to  put  him  in  great  pain;  he  then  threw  him 
into  a  prison  which  he  had  all  ready  for  him. 
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It  was  quite  dark,  and  iron  bars  were  all  around, 
to  prevent  him  from  getting  out. 

10.  Dick  was  almost  mad  with  fright:  he 
beat  his  head  against  the  iron  bars ;  he  rushed 
back  and  forth  in  his  prison,  and  made  furious 
efforts  to  get  out. 

11.  After  watching  a  while,  the  giant  gave 
him  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  water,  and 
left  him.  The  next  day  the  giant  came  and 
looked,  and  found  that  Dick  had  eaten  none  of 
his  bread ;  so  he  took  him  by  the  head,  and  put 
some  of  it  down  his  throat,  and  seemed  quite 
vexed  to  think  he  would  not  eat.  Poor  Dick 
was  too  much  frightened  to' eat  or  drink. 

12.  He  was  left  in  the  dark  another  day,  and 
a  sad  day  it  was.  The  poor  fellow  thought  of 
his  own  home,  his  playmates,  the  trees  and  the 
many  nice  things  he  used  to  get  to  eat;  and 
then  he  screamed  and  tried  to  get  between  the 
iron  bars,  and  beat  his  poor  head  and  limbs  till 
they  were  sore  in  tr^dng  to  get  out. 

13.  The  giant  came  again,  and  wanted  Dick 
to  sing  the  same  as  he  sang  w^hen  he  was  at 
home,  and  to  be  happy  and  merry.  Sing,  sing, 
sing!  said  he;  but  poor  Dick  was  much  too  sad 
to  sing — a  prison  was  no  place  to  sing  songs  in. 

14.  The  giant  now  seemed  quite  in  a  rage, 
and  took  Dick  out  to  make  him  sing,  as  he  said. 
Dick  gave  one  loud  scream,  a  plunge,  a  struggle, 
and  sank  dead  in  the  giant's  hand.  Ah!  my 
young  reader,  poor  Dick  was  a  little  bird,  and 
that  giant  was  a  cruel  little  boy. 
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UNCLE   JOHNS    STORY   OF   THE   WILI>CAT. 

1.  "Come,  Uncle  John,"  said  Thomas,  "tell 
us  a  story,  as  we  ride  along, this  quiet  place." 
"Yes,  uncle,"  said  little  Willie,  "do  tell  us  a 
story  about  bears  or  wolves." 

2.  "I  do  not  think  of  a  story  about  bears  or 
wolves  just  now,"  said  uncle  John;  "but  this 
very  spot  reminds  me  of  a  short  race  I  had  with 
a  wild-cat,  which  I  will  tell  you  about,  since 
you  must  have  a  story : 

3.  "I  was  driving  along  this  road  in  a  buggy, 
with  as  fast  a  horse  as  ever  scorned  a  whip, 
when,  some  ten  rods  before  us,  just  by  that  large 
oak,  a  wild-cat,  leading  three  kittens,  came  out 
of  the  wood,  ran  across  the  road,  and  went  into 
those  bushes  on  our  left;  and  J  thought  what 
nice  pets  they  would  make,  and  wished  I  had 
one. 

4.  "When    I   came   up,    I  saw   one   of   the 
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young  ones  in  the  edge  of  the  buslies,  but  a  few 
feet  off,  and  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  the  old 
one  stealing  along  deep  in  the  woods.  I  sprang 
out,  caught  up  the  kitten,  threw  it  into  the 
buggy,  jumped  in,  and  started. 

5.  "  When  I  laid  hands  on  it,  it  mewed,  and 
kept  mewing;  and  as  I  seized  the  reins,  I  heard 
a  sharp  growl  and  thrashing  through  the  brush.  | 
I  knew  the  old  one  was  coming,  and  the  next 
instant  she  bounded  over  a  log,  and  alighted  in 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

6.  "She  turned  quick  as  thought,  and  gave 
an  unearthly  squall  as  she  saw  me  racing  away,  j 
and  bounded  after  at  a  furious  rate,  with  such 
yells  as  I  never  heard,  and  never  wish  to  hear 
again.  On  she  came,  with  her  eyes  flashing,  her 
hair  bristling,  and"  her  teeth  grinning;  and  she 
gained  on  me  so  fast,  that  for  very  fear  I  threw* 
her  kitten  out,  and  lashed  the  flying  horse. 

•  7.  "  She  scarcely  paused  to  notice  her  young 
one,  but  bounded  forward,  as  though  she  meant 
to  punish  me  for  trying  to  amuse  myself  at  the 
expense  of  her  family.  Nearer  and  nearer  she 
came,  bounding  and  squalling  in  u  terrible 
manner;  and  every  moment  I  thought  her  next 
leap  would  be  upon  my  back. 

8.  "With  my  shoulders  raised  and  body 
bent  forward,  waiting  for  the  fearful  burden,  I 
scarcely  breathed  for  a  few  moments;  and  I 
cannot  tell  how  my  race  would  have  ended,  if 
the  mewing  of  her  kittens  had  not  caused  the 
terrible  creature  to  turn  back. 
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9.  "Here,  at  the  top  of  this  pitch,  I  looked 
back,  and  saw  her  standing  with  her  young  one 
in  her  mouth,  looking  after  me,  as  though  she 
had  half  a  mind  to  drop  the  kitten,  and  give 
chase  again. 

10.  "I  gave  the  horse  a  cut,  and  did  not  feel 
quite  safe  till  I  had  got  some  miles  away.  I 
made  up  my  mind  from  that  time  forward  to  let 
young  kittens  alone,  and  mind  my  own  business." 


Questions. — What  did  Thomas  ask  his  uncle  to  do  ?  What  did 
Willie -wish  him  to  tell  about?  2.  What  did  "Uncle  John"  say  he 
would  tell  them  ?     Can  you  relate  the  story  of  the  -wild-cat  ? 
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GRANDFATHERS   STORY. 


1 .  "  Oh,  grandfather,  we  have  made  such  a  nice 
place  for  you  to  sit,  just  down  in  the  grove  by 
the  side  of  the  brook;  and  we  want  you  to  go 
and  see  it,  and  tell  us  a  story  while  you  rest 


yourself  in  the  cool  shade.  Tell  us  about  when 
you  were  a  boy.  Grandma  says  you  were 
always  in  mischief,  and  alwa^^s  cutting  capers. 
Now  do  tell  us  about  some  scrapes  you  fell  into." 
,2.  "I  am  not  sure,  boys,  that  it  is  proper  to 
tell  you  about  my  scrapes,"  said  the  grandfather, 
"for  I  think  you  have  enough  of  your  own. 
It  is  true,  as  your  grandma  says,  that  I  did  often 
cut  capers,  and  some  of  them  I  do  not  like  to 
remember  very  well;  yet  one  of  these  I  will 
tell  you,  because  I  think  it  may  do  you  good. 

3.  "What  were  you  throwing  stones  at,  as  I 
was  coming  across  the  meadow?" 

4.  "Oh,"  said  Frank,  "that  was  Widow 
Grafton's  old  cat.  We  had  fine  sport,  only  we 
could  not  hit  her  once." 
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5.  "Perhaps,"  said  the  grandfather,  "you  did 
not  stop  to  think  that  your  conduct  was  cruel 
to  the  cat,  and  unkind  to  Mrs.  Grafton.  I  will 
tell  you  about  a  very  cruel  act  which  I  did, 
when  I  was  about  your  age." 

6.  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  grove, 
where  Frank  and  Willie  had  made  a  kind  of  a 
summer-house,  in  which  they  hoped  their  good 
old  grandfather  would  find  it  pleasant  to  rest, 
when  he  went  out  to  take  his  morning  walk. 

7.  After  they  had  given  him  the  best  seat, 
they  took  their  places  in  front  of  him,  and 
showed  by  their  looks  that  they  were  waiting 
for  his  story,  which  he  began  as  follows : 

8.  "  You  must  know  that  at  the  time  I  refer 
to  we  had  an  old  cat,  mostly  black,  but  her 
tail  was  tipped  with  white,  and  she  had  a  ring 
of  white  around  her  neck. 

9.  "'Well,  she  had  four  kittens;  two  of  them 
were  killed  in  some  way,  and  of  the  two  that 
were  left  one  was  quite  white,  and  the  other 
was  like  the  old  one.  My  sister  Ellen  took  a 
great  fancy  to  the  white  one,  and  called  it  hers ; 
the  other  was  mine. 

10.  "When  these  kittens  were  grown  to  a 
pretty  size,  my  mother  thought  she  could  not 
have  so  many  cats  about  the  house ;  so  one  day, 
when  Jim  Steele  came  with  a  load  of  wood  for 
us,  she  w^ent  into  the  yard,  and  said,  'Jim,  I 
wish  you  would  take  away  that  old  cat,  and  be 
sure  not  to  let  her  come  back  again,  for  I  can- 
not have  so  many  cats.' 
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11.  "'Jim  was  a  large,  stout  man,  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant  in  his  brawny  arm,  and 
not  much  kindness  in  his  heart.  He  did  not 
want  the  cat  at  home ;  so  as  soon  as  my  mother 
shut  the  door,  he  seized  the  cat,  raised  her  in 
the  air  over  his  head,  and  threw  her  with  all 
his  force  over  the  yard  fence  into  the  garden, 
which  was  some  two  or  three  feet  lower  than 
the  yard. 

12.  "'There,'  said  he,  'I  think  she  will  not 
trouble  you  again.'  Sure  enough,  he  had  killed 
her.  Perhaps  you  think  I  was  angry  at  Jim, 
or  sorry  for  the  cat;  not  at  all.  I  admired  the 
strength  of  this  man's  arm.  There  seemed  to 
me  something  grand  in  his  power  to  throw  the 
cat  with  such  force  as  to  kill  her.  I  wished  I 
could  do  so  too. 

13.  "I  ran  into  the  house,  and  told  mother 
that- Jim  had  killed  the  old  cat;  and  she,  not 
thinking  or  knowing  what  impression  it  had 
made  on  my  mind,  only  said  she  was  gLad  of  it. 

14.  "Some  time  after  this,  I  was  in  the 
garret  with  my  sister,  and  her  white  kitten  was 
playing  there  with  us.  All  at  once  it  came  into 
my  head  that  I  would  throw  this  kitten  out  of 
the  garret  window,  and  see  if  I  could  not  throw 
her  hard  enough  to  kill  her,  as  Jim  did  the  old 
cat. 

15.  "So* I  took  her,  when  my  sister  was  not 
looking,  and  threw  her  with  all  my  strength  to 
the  ground;  but  I  did  not  kill  her,  though  she 
was  very  much  hurt.    She  dragged  herself  away 
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to  the  barn,  and  lived  two  or  three  days ;  then 
we  found  her  dead  on  a  heap  of  straw  behind 
the  barn. 

16.  "My  sister's  sorrow  was  great;  she  knew 
what  I  had  done,  and  thought  me  very  cruel. 
I  never  thought  my  conduct  was  cruel  till  I 
saw  the  poor  kitten  creeping  round,  and  my 
sister  nursing  her  and  coaxing  her  to  eat.  Oh, 
how  I  wished  I  had  not  done  it ! 

17.  "My  mother  called  me  to  an  account  for 
what  I  had  done,  and  I  told  her  that  I  thought 
to  have  killed  her  at  once,  as  Jim  did  the  old 
cat;  but  she  did  not  think  this  a  good  reason 
for  doing  such  a  cruel  thing,  and  reproved  me 
severely;  but  I  felt  the  tears  of  my  meek  and 
gentle  sister  more  than  any  thing  else. 

18.  "In  time  Ellen  seemed  to  forget  her 
kitten,  and  the  afifair  passed  by,  but  the  lesson 
I  then  learned  I  never  forgot;  and  I  have  told 
you  about  this  scrape,  as  you  call  it,  hoping 
that  you  may  be  kept  by  it  from  thoughtless 
acts  of  cruelty — like  that,  boys,  in  which  you 
were  engaged  to-day. 

19.  "You  were  throwing  stones  at  Widow 
Grafton's  cat,  merely  to  gratify  a  love  of  fun. 
Just  suppose  you  had  broken  one  of  her  legs 
with  a  stone;  the  poor  creature  would  have 
suffered  a  great  deal,  till  it  would  have  been  a 
kindness  to  kill  her.  And  I  happen  to  know 
what  you  do  not — that  this  old  cat  is  very  dear 
to  Widow  Grafton,  because  she  was  the  pet  of 
her  only  daughter,  who  died  a  year  ago." 
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20.  "Oh,  no,"  said  Willie  and  Frank;  "we 
did  not  know  that  before.  We  will  never  pelt 
her  again,  and  will  tell  the  other  boys  not  to 
do  so." 

21.  "That  is  right,  my  boys,"  said  the  grand- 
father; "  and  I  hope,  with  all  your  love  of  sport, 
you  will  remember  never  to  be  cruel  to  any 
thing,  not  even  a  cat." 

Questions. — 1.  "Where  had  the  boys  made  a  place  for  their  grand- 
father to  sit?  Why  did  they  want  him  to  tell  them  about  when  he 
was  a  boy?  2.  What  did  their  gi-andfather  say  about  his  scrapes? 
3  and  4.  What  had  the  boys  been  doing  a  few  minutes  before  ?  5.  What 
did  their  grandfather  think  of  this  conduct?  Had  he  ever  acted  so 
cruelly  ?  What  had  he  done  ?  Can  you  relate  the  story  that  he  told 
the  boys?     Why  did  he  teU  them  this  story ? 
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BE   KIND   TO   YOUR   MOTHER. 

1.  Little  Annie  Gray  was  just  eight  years 
old.  Her  mother  had  been  sick  for  many  long 
and  weary  months.     Her  face  was  pale,  and  she 
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had  a  deep  hollow  cough,  which  often  brought 
tears  to  Annie's  eyes,  though  she  knew  little  of 
death,  to  which  it  might  lead. 

2.  Annie's  mother  loved  her  fondly,  and 
gave  her  good  advice,  and  taught  her  many 
useful  things.  She  used  often,  when  she  was 
well  enough  to  walk  in  the  field,  to  lead  her 
out,  and  tell  her  of  the  goodness  of  God  in 
giving  us  pretty  flowers,  green  meadows,  and 
shady  forests,  which  so  much  delighted  her. 

3.  Annie  loved  to  talk  with  her  mother,  but 
of  late  she  hud  not  had  permission  to  see  her 
much.  When  she  played  with  her  ball,  she 
was  sent  to  the  yard,  that  the  noise  might  not 
disturb  her  mother;  and  when  she  played  with 
her  doll  in  the  house,  the  nurse  would  say, 
"  Be  very  quiet,  Annie,  and  do  not  trouble  your 
mother." 

4.  But  this  was  Annie's  eighth  birthday,  and 
this  day  she  was  to  spend  with  her  mother. 
She  was  too  weak  to  say  much  to  her,  but  she 
had  in  store  for  her  many  presents,  and  among 
others  a  verj^  pretty  book,  which  pleased  her 
more  than  all  the  rest.  She  thought  she  should 
never  become  weary  of  looking  at  the  nice  cuts 
and  reading  the  pleasant  tales. 

5.  She  had  looked  at  it  some  time,  when  her 
mother  said,  "  Will  my  little  girl  read  to  me  a 
few  verses  from  the  Bible?"  But  Annie  had 
not  done  with  her  book.  She  chose,  like  many 
other  little  girls  I  have  known,  rather  to  please 
herself  than  her  mother;  and  she  said  in  a  fret- 
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ful  tone,   "I  do  not  wish  to  read  now.     The 
nurse  will  read  for  you." 

6.  Annie's  mother  said  nothing,  but  she  look- 
ed sad — ;so  sad  that  Annie  could  not  look  at 
her  book  any  longer;  so  she  took  the  Bible  and 
read  a  few  verses,  but  in  so  low  a  tone,  and  so 
fast,  and  with  so  sour  a  face,  that  her  mother 
took  n.o  pleasure  in  hearing  her, 

7.  Soon  Mrs.  Gray  said,  ''I  am  very  sick, 
nurse;  you  may  take  Annie  away  now."  The 
nurse  took  the  little  girl  to  her  bedside,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  how  pale  that 
mother  was ;  but  the  look  of  sorrow  which  her 
motlier  gave  her  when  she  kissed  her  as  usual, 
touched  her  heart  more  than  all  th-e  rest.  But 
she  was  still  too  fretful  to  ask  her  mother  to 
forgive  her. 

8.  After  supper  Annie  was  put  to  bed,  hut 
she  could  not  sleep.  The  grieved,  sad  face  of 
that  dear  mother  was  before  her  e}  es  as  soon  a.s 
she  shut  them. 

9.  She  thought  how  kind  her  mother  had 
always  been  to  her;  how  many  times  she  had 
read  stories  to  her  before  she  had  learned  to 
call  hard  words  herself,  and  she  longed  now  to 
kiss  and  ask  her  to  forgive  her;  but  she  must 
wait  till  morning. 

10.  Oh,  how  she  longed  for  the  first  dawn  of 
light !  There  she  lay  on  her  little  bed  in  the 
dark  room,  wishing  morning  would  come.  Soon 
she  heard  a  noise,  like  many  people  going  to 
and  from  her  mother's  room. 
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11.  Hark!  some  one  comes  to  her  door.  It 
opens  and  the  nurse  enters  in  haste.  Her  eyes 
are  red,  and  she  is  weeping.  "Nurse,  why  do 
you  cry  so,  and  why  have  you  come  to  my 
room?  is  it  morning?" 

12.  "No,  Annie,  it  is  not  morning.  Your 
mother  is  much  worse  and  asks  for  you."  The 
nurse  hurried  her  to  the  dying  bed;  but,  oh! 
how  shocked  she  was,  as  she  gazed  upon  that 
mother,  witli  whom  she  had  parted  but  a  lew 
short  hours  before. 

13.  Her  cheek  was  still  very  pale,  her  eyes 
very  large  and  bright;  her  long,  dark  hair, 
which  Annie  had  twisted  round  her  fingers  so 
often,  lay  in  damp,  heavy  masses  on  her  fore- 
head; and  her  breathing  was  very  short  and 
quick. 

14.  Annie  did  not  know  what  death  was, 
but  she  felt  that  her  mother  was  going  to  leave 
her,  and  wildly  she  threw  her  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  begged  her  to  forgive  her.  Little 
strength  was  left  to  the  dying  mother;  but 
with  an  effort  she  said,  "  I  do.  Ask  God  to  for- 
give you."  And  little  Annie  never  heard  her 
voice  again.     Her  mother  was  dead. 

15.  Years  have  rolled  away,  and  Annie — no 
longer  little  Annie — still  lives,  but  lives  to  be 
kind  to  all.  She  still  remembers  her  mother's 
last  words;  and  the  thought  that  she  was  un- 
kind to  her  in  her  last  moments,  has  caused 
many  a  tear  to  dim  her  eye;  and  she  says  to 
all  little  children,  "Do  not  sin  again&t  God  by 
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being  unkind  to  your  parents."  My  little  readers, 
are  you  ever  fretful  or  unkind  to  your  parents  ? 
Remember  little  Annie ! 

QuKSTioxs. — 1.   How  old  was  Annie?     3.  Why  could  she  not  see 
her  mother  often  ?     4.  What  was  she  permitted  to  do  on  her  birth-   | 
day?     4.  What  did  her  mother  give  to  her  on  that  day  ?     5.   After  \ 
Annie  had  looked  at  the  pictures  in  her  book  for  some  time,  what  did  I 
her  mother  ask  her  to  do  ?     5.  What  reply  did  she  make  ?      Why 
could  she  not  sleep  after  being  put  to  bed  ?     What  happened  during 
the  night  ? 
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THE    ROBIN". 

1.  "See,  Emma!  what  a  pretty  little  robin  I 
have  brought  to  you!"  said  Thomas,  as  he 
showed  the  frightened  little  creature  to  his 
sister. 

2.  "Oh!  the  dear  little  thing!"  said  Emma. 
"WLsre  did  you  get  it?" 

3.  "  I  found  it  in  the  middle  of  the  walk  in 
the  garden,"  said  Thomas.     "It  was  hopping 
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along,  and  I  thought  it  was  looking  for  a  worm; 
but  as  I  came  nearer,  I  saw  that  its  wing  was 
hurt  so  that  it  could  not  fly  very  much.  So  I 
walked  up  and  caught  it  as  gently  as  I  could." 

4.  "What  a  pretty  looking  little  bird  it  is," 
said  Emma,  "with  its  red  breast,  its  glossy 
feathers,  and  his  bright  black  eyes.  Poor  little 
thing!  how  sorry  I  am  that  its  wing  is  hurt! 
Do  you  think  it  is  broken?" 

5.  "No;  I  think  it  is  but  slightly  injured/' 
said  Thomas ;  "  and  I  think  it  will  be  as  well  as 
ever  in  the  course  of  a  few  days." 

6.  "What  shall  we  do  with  it?"  asked  Em- 
ma. "Shall  we  get  a  cage  for  it,  and  try  to 
tame  it?" 
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7.  "I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  proper  for 
us  to  confine  it  in  a  cage.  Let  us  go  and  talk 
with  our  mother  about  it;  and  if  she  will  per- 
mit us  to  keep  the  dear  little  thing,  we  will 
soon  get  a  cage  for  it." 

8.  Emma  and  Thomas  were  good  children, 
and  always  meant  to  do  right;  but  their  fond- 
ness for  pets  was  so  great  that  they  were  some- 
times tempted  to  do  what  was  cruel  and  selfish. 
The  little  robin  which  Thomas  had  caught  was 
indeed  very  pretty,  and  they  iDoth  felt  anxious 
to  keep  it,  and  went  to  their  mother  resolved 
to  persuade  her  to  let  them  do  so. 

9.  "Oh  mother!  see  what  a  dear  little  robin 
we  have!"  said  Thomas,  as  he  and  his  sister 
went  into  the  room  where  their  mother  was 
sitting.     "I  caught  it  in  the  garden,  where  I 

I  found  it  with  its  wing  so  much  hurt  that  it 
I  could  not  fly.     Will  you  not  get  a  cage  for  us, 
and  let  us  keep  it,  and  try  to  tame  it?" 

10.  "And  would  you  like  to  shut  up  this 
little  robin  in  a  small  cage,  when  it  has  always 
been  used  to  going  just  where  it  pleased?"  asked 
the  mother.  "See  how  frightened  it  is,  and 
how  it  struggles  to  get  away !  Could  you  have 
the  heart  to  do  it,  my  dear  children  ?" 

11.  Emma  and  Thomas  looked  as  if  they 
scarcely  knew  what  answer  to  make;  they 
glanced  first  at  the  face  of  their  mother,  and 
then  at  the  robin.  "We  would  be  very  kind 
to  it ;  we  would  not  hurt  it  for  any  thing,"  said 
the  children. 
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12.  "I  know,  my  children,  you  would  not  in- 
flict pain  upon  it,  if  you  thought  that  you  were 
I  doing  so,"   said    the  mother;    "but  don't  you 
I  suppose  it  would  distress  the  little  robin  to  con- 
I  fine  it  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  little  wire 
cage?" 

lo.  "But  we  will  not  keep  it  in  a  cage  al- 
^vays;  for  as  soon  as  it  becomes  tame,  we  mil 
let  it  fly  about  the  room." 

14.  "You  can  find  no  room,  my  children,  so  ! 
large  and  pleasant  for  the  robin  as  its  own  wild  j 
home,  in  the  fresh,  green  woods,  where  it  can  fly  I 
and  hop  about,  and  sing  with  other  little  robins,  j 
There  it  can  find  fruit  and  other  things  it  likes  ! 
to  eat;  but,  shut  up  in  your  little  cage,  it  may  i 
starve,  because  you  do  not  know  what  it  likes  \ 
best."  j 

15.  Emma  and  Thomas  heard  their  mother  I 
through.  They  felt  that  she  was  right;  and  i 
they  pitied  the  robin,  but  they  were  a  little  too  | 
selfish,  too  much  delighted  with  their  pretty  - 
little  captive,  to  think  of  letting  it  go.  At  last, 
they  looked  up  into  her  face  and  said  in  an 
earnest  voice — 

16.  "We  will  be  careful  to  feed  the  robin 
e^'ery  day,  so  that  it  cannot  starve.  We  will 
hang  the  cage  out  among  the  green  leaves,  and 
that  will  make  it  believe  it  is  in  its  nest  at 
home;  and  as  to  its  being  shut  up  all  the  time, 
it  will  soon  get  used  to  it,  and  not  mind  it  at  all." 

17.  "I  am  sorry,  my  children,  very  sorry,  to 
find  you  so  anxious  to  keep  this  little  bird;  but 
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since  I  am  not  able  to  persuade  you  to  do  what 
I  am  sure  you  think  is  right,  I  will  permit  you 
to  keep  it;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will 
both  feel  very  sorry  for  what  you  are  about  to 
do,  before  many  weeks  have  passed." 

18.  Tliomas  and  Emma  kept  the  robin,  and 
day  after  day,  for  many  weeks  after  this,  .thej^ 
might  be  seen  fondling  and  watching  over  their 
prize.  They  fed  it  on  the  sweetest  berries; 
they  took  its  cP4-ge  out  into  the  woods,  and  tried 
by  every  means  to  make  their  little  captive  for- 
get its  sorrow;  and  their  success  was  even 
greater  than  they  had  hoped  for. 

19.  The  robin  would  eat  out  of  their  hands, 
and  did  not  struggle  for  its  freedom.  But  still 
its  home  was  in  the  green  woods,  and  it  never 
could  feel  as  happy  anywhere  else  as  it  could 
there. 

20.  One  day  the  children  came  into  the 
house,  sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  would  break,  j 
"The  dear  little  robin  is  dead."  These  were 
their  first  words.  Thomas  held  up  in  his  hand 
the  half-eaten  body  of  their  pet.  The  cat  had 
done  the  mischief.  She  had  caught  and  half 
eaten  the  pretty  creature  before  they  could  get 
it  from  her. 

21.  The  mother  felt  bad  to  see  the  sorrow  of 
her  children,  and  she  took  them  by  the  hand, 
and  tried  to  impress  upon  their  minds  a  useful 
lesson.  "Never,"  said  she,  "when  you  know  a 
thing  to  be  wrong,  persuade  yourself  that  it  is 
right,  merely  because  you  wish  to  do  it. 
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22.  "When  you  grow  up,  3^ou  will  often  be 
tempted  to  do  Avrong.  Remember  the  dear 
little  robin.  You  knew  it  was  Avrong  to  keep 
it,  but  tried  to  persuade  yourseh^es  that  it  was 
right,  merely  because  you  wished  to  do  so. 
Yon  were  selfish.  You  thought  of  your  own  I 
pleasure  more  than  that  of  your  pretty  little  ■ 
captive.  You  see  how  sad  has  been  its  fate. 
Had  you  suffered  it  to  go  free,  how  happy  it 
miglit  have  been  now  in  its  pleasant  home !" 

23.  I  hope  Emma  and  Thomas  never  forgot 
I  what  their  mother  said  to  them.  Little  readers, 
!  I  hope  you,  also,  will  remember  this   lesson. 

Never,  through  selfishness,  persuade  yourselves 
that  wrong  is  right. 

Questions. — 1.  What  did  Thomas  bring  to  his  sister?  3.  Where  ' 
did  he  find  the  robin?  4.  What  did  Emma  say  -when  he  gave  it  to 
I  her?  10.  Did  their  mother  think  it  ■would  be  right  to  shut  up  the 
]  robin  in  a  cage?  11.  What  reply  did  Emma  and  Thomas  make?  ! 
1  17.  Did  they  at  length  obtain  their  mother's  consent  to  keep  it? 
I  12.  What  happened  to  the  robin?  Can  you  teM  -what  their  mother 
!  said  to  them  Tvhen  she  saw  the  dead  robin? 
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THE 

WOODCUTTER. 

1.  One  winter  day  Thomas  Hardy  was  cross- 
ing the  river  on  the  ice,  when  all  at  once  it 
began  to  break,  for  the  water  was  rising  in  the 
river.  He  saw  one  large  cake  of  it  float  awa^/ ; 
so  he  ran*  as  fast  as  he  could;  but  before  he  got 
to  the  shore,  the  ice  he  was  on  broke  loose,  and 
he  was  taken  off  into  the  middle  of  the  river. 

2.  He  called  to  his  mother,  but  she  could  not 
hear.  He  then  shouted  for  Mr.  Smith,  but  he 
was  far  in  the  woods,  at  his  house,  and  could 
not  hear  him  call.  Here  Avas  poor  Thomas  in 
the  river  alone,  and  on  a  great  field  of  ice.  It 
was  a  very  cold  day,  and  the  poor  boy  thought 
he  would  be  frozen. 

3.  He  had  no  kind  mother  at  his  side,  to 
bring  him  supper  after  a  hard  day's  work.  All 
alone!  His  heart  almost  sunk  within  him  when 
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he  thought  of  home  and  his  poor  mother,  left 
alone  too. 

4.  After  an  hour  or  two,  Mrs.  Hardy  thought 
Thomas  was  a  great  while  in  c^^ming  home. 
So  she  went  out  and  called.  But  no  Thomas 
was  there  to  speak  to  her.  So  she  said  to  her- 
self— ''He  is  gone  away,  but  will  be  back  soon; 
he  is  a  good  boy,  and  will  not  stay  away  from 
me  any  longer  than  he  can  help." 

5.  But  Thomas  did  not  come;  so  Mrs.  Hardy 
went  over  to  Mr.  Smith's,  but  he  did  not  know 
where  Thomas  was.  Then  she  went  to  Mr. 
Brown's,  but  her  boy  had  not  been  there.  How 
sad  was  the  poor  mother  now ! 

6.  She  thought  her  boy  had  been  killed,  or 
drowned,  or  lost;  and  after  waiting  a  long  time, 
she  went  to  see  if  her  neighbors  would  help  her 
to  look  for  her  lost  Thomas.  The  good  people 
all  turned  out  and  went  up  and  down  the  hills, 
and  woods,  and  roads,  and  into  every  house, 
and  then  sent  to  all  places  where  Thomas  was 
in  the  habit  of  going;  but  he  could  not  be  found 
or  heard  of 

7.  Three  or  four  days  thus  passed  away,  and 
her  son  did  not  appear,  and  the  poor  widow  felt 
that  she  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  Her 
home,  where  she  had  spent  so  many  happy  days 
with  her  son,  now  seemed  forsaken.  If  she 
looked  at  the  chair  he  used  to  sit  in,  her  eyes 
would  fill  with  tears.  If  she  looked  at  the 
door,  she  would  think  how  often  she  had  seen 
him  enter  it  with  his  smiling  face. 
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8.  If  she  heard  a  leaf  rustle,  or  the  wind 
shake  the  branches  of  the  old  tree  A^hich  grew 
by  her  cottage,  she  thought  it  Avas  Thomas 
coming  back  again.  When  she  sat  down  to  eat 
at  her  little  table,  she  would  feel  almost  choked, 
with  her  swelling  heart  bursting  with  sorrow. 
Poor  lone  widow!  how  sad  were  her  days  and 

j  nights  as  they  wore  heavily  away! 

9.  One  day,  after  Thomas  had  been  gone  some 
time,  Mrs.  Hardy  was  sitting  by  her  fireside, 
when  she  heard  something  that  sounded  like 
people  talking  loudly  near  her  cottage.  She 
listened,  and  some  one  of  them  said,  '•'  She  is  at 
home;"  and  before  she  could  open  the  door, 
Thomas  jumped  in,  and  threw  his  arms  around 
her  neck.  Oh !  how  joyful  was  the  poor  widow 
now!  She  could  not  speak  for  joy,  but  she 
drew  him  to  her  bosom,  and  wept  over  her  lost 
boy  who  was  found  again. 

j  10,  Mr.  Smith  and  his  son,  who  came  along 
with  Thomas,  soon  went  away,  and  left  the  two 
happy  ones  to  tell  each  other  about  all  that 

!  had  taken  place  since  he  left  his  home. 

11.  Thomas  told  his  mother  that  when  he 
was  taken  away  on  the  ice,  he  floated  out  far 
into  the  bay;  by-and-by  a  vessel  came  along, 
but  he  could  not  make  the  crew  hear  his  voice, 
he  was  so  far  away.  But  after  a  while,  the  cajD- 
tain  told  his  mate  he  saw  something  strange  on 
a  large  cake  of  ice,  and  he  thought  it  looked 
like  a  man. 

12.  He  star.ted  out  in  his  boat,  and  came  up 
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Avitli  him,  when  he  was  ahnost  frozen.  He 
took  him  into  his  boat,  and  they  were  all  on 
board  of  the  vessel  in  a  little  while,  wlien  every 
thing  was  done  for  the  boy's  comfort. 

18.  The  captain  with  his  vessel  was  bound 
for  Boston,  and  he  took  Thomas  with  him.  He 
saw  many  great  and  strange  sights  in  Boston, 
and  the  captain  was  very  kind  to  him,  and  put 
him  on  another  vessel  bound  homeward.  And 
there  he  was,  he  said,  at  home  with  his  mother 
once  more. 

14.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  poor  widow  and 
her  son  to  see  each  other  again,  and  their  hearts 
were  filled  with  gratitude  to  God  for  having 
watched  over  and  taken  care  of  Thomas  in  his 
hour  of  peril. 

QuE3Tio><'s. — 1.  AVhat  made  the  ice  break  when  Thomas  was  cross- 
ing tlie  river?  1.  AVhat  did  Thomas  do  when  he  found  the  ice  was 
breaking?  1.  Did  he  get  off?  5  and  6.  AVhat  did  his  mother  do 
when  Thomas  did  not  come  home  ?  6.  Where  did  the  neighbors 
search  for  him?  7.  How  did  his  mother  feel  when  they  did  not  find 
him?  9.  AVhat  did  she  hear  one  day  some  time  after  this?  9.  AVho 
entered  the  cottage  a  few  moments  after?  AVhere  had  Thomas  been 
carried,  and  how  did  he  get  back  ? 
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THE   ] 

FAWN. 

1.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  fa^'n,  quite  near, 
And  standing  at  your  side? 
And  did  you  stroke  his  silky  ear, 
And  pat  his  spotted  hide  ? 

2.  When  we  were  little  girls  like  you, 

Once  walking  near  the  trees, 
Where  bloom'd  Avild  flowers  of  varied  hue, 
Sweet  roses  and  blue  daisies, 

3.  We  heard  a  sound,  and  looking  back, 

A  fawn  all  blithe  and  tripping. 
Across  a  soft  and  mossy  track, 
Was  coming  toward  us,  skipping ! 
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He  stood  beside  us,  and  his  eyes, 
So  large,  and  black,  and  bright, 
Did  seem  to  speak  of  kind  surprise. 


And  fondness,  and  delisjht. 


5.  His  tiny  hqofs  of  polished  black 
Deep  in  the  moss  were  dinted; 
His  arching  neck  and  velvet  back 
With  glossy  specks  were  printed. 


He  rubb'd  his  little  silky  nose 
Against  my  cheek  and  hand. 

And  look'd  as  if  he'd  like  to  coze, 
So  kind  he  seem'd,  and  bland ! 
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7.  He  searched  our  basket,  smelt  our  gloves, 

And  how  he  sneezed  and  grunted; 
For  we  had  nothing  that  he  loves, 
And  so  he  felt  affronted ! 

8.  Our  violets,  and  prickly  rose, 

And  our  meadow  daisies. 
At  such  he  twisted  up  his  nose, 
And  could  not  relish  these. 

9.  0  spotted  fawn!  0 .speckled  fawn! 

He  sees  a  soft  eye  glisten. 
And  there,  across  the  grassy  lawn, 
An  ear  is  pricked  to  listen. 

10.  He  sees  that  ear,  .he  knows  that  eye — 
There  dare  approach  no  other : 
Away  his  glinting  footsteps  fly; 
It  is  the  doe — his  mother ! 
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THE 

BLUE   BAG. 

1.  Among  Mary  Langdon's  pretty  playthings 
there  was  nothing  to  equal  the  blue  bag  which 
Mrs.  Day  gave  her — at  least  in  Susan's  eye.  Oh, 
that  little  blue  velvet  bag !  such  a  beauty !  and 
just  such  a  one  as  she  wanted.  She  wished 
Mrs.  Day  would  give  her  one;  she  would  care 
a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  Mary  did. 

2.  And  Susan  looked  at  it  and  held  it  up  by 
the  strings,  and  danced  it  on  her  fingers,  and 
tried  to  believe  it  was  hers;  but  after  all,  it  was 
Mary's.  "Oh  dear!"  sighed  little  Susan.  Many 
days  passed,  and  every  time  she  went  to  Mary's 
house,  she  looked  at  the  little  blue  bag  with 
longing  eyes,  and  said,  "  Oh  dear !" 

3.  One  day  as  she  was  going  up  the  steps  to 
ask  Mary  to  walk,  what  should  she  spy  dangling 
on  the  bush  under  the  window  but  the  blue  bag. 
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Susan  darted  her  eyes  at  every  window;  no  one 
was  looking;  she  seized  the  little  blue  bag  and 
put  it  into  her  pocket.  Just  then  some  one 
came  to  the  door  and  said  that  Mary  was  out, 
which  Susan  was  not  sorry  to  hear. 

4.  So  she  ran  home  with  the  prize  in  her 
pocket.  "I  only  picked  it  up,"  she  kept  say- 
ing to  herself;  "there's  no  harm  in  that — I  } 
only  picked  it  up."  Susan  then  went  by  her 
self,  took  it  out,  held  it  up,  hung  it  on  her  arm, 
I  and  gazed  upon  it  to  her  heart's  content;  it  I 
I  was  such  a  beauty ! 

I  5.  But  when  she  heard  steps  on  the  stairs, 
I  she  took  it  off  her  arm  and  hid  it  in  her  pocket. 
I  Her  mother  came  into  the  room,  but  dearly  as 
i  she  loved  her  mother,  what  had  just  delighted 
I  her  she  dared  not  ask  her  mother  to  delight  in 
■  also.  Oh  no!  and  after  a  few  kind  words  from 
I  her  mother,  Susan  stole  away  into  the  garden. 
!  6.  When  night  came,  she  was  at  a  loss  to 
!  know  what  to  do  with  the  bag :  her  mother 
I  might  go  to  her  pocket,  so  it  was  not  safe  there; 
I  nor  could  she  be  sure  of  keeping  it  hidden  in 
any  drawer  or  closet.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
I  was  no  place  where  she  could  conceal  it  from 
I  her  mother's  eye. 

7.  At  last  she  put  it  under  her  pillow,  where 
it  gave  her  as  much  trouble  as  a  thorn,  for  she 
kept  waking  up  and  feeling  after  it  all  night. 
"Oh  dear!"  sighed  the  little  girl,  as  she  rose  in 
the  morning,  not  being  in  haste,  as  usual,  to  go 
to  her  mother's  room.     "  Oh  dear !"  she  sighed. 
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dropping  her  eyes  when  Mary  came  into  the 
school-room,  and  feeling  in  her  bosom  for  the 
bag  hid  there. 

8.  "Oh  dear!"  she  sighed  again,  afraid  to  play 
-at  recess,  lest  it  should  drop  out;    and  worse 

than  all,  when  Mary  came,  and  putting  her 
arm  about  her  neck  in  her  own  loving  way, 
told  her  how  the  house  had  been  hunted  to 
find  the  bag,  and  how  her  mother  had  reproved 
her  for  being  careless.  "If  I  could  only  find 
it!"  said  Mary  sadly. 

9.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  Susan  could  not 
smile;  there  was  a  burden  on  her  heart  that 
grew  heavier  and  heavier,  and  she  hardly  kn^w 
what  to  do.  Her  mother  saw  something  was 
the  matter,  but  when  she  asked  what  it  was, 
the  little  girl  turned  her  back  and  said  nothing; 
at  the  same  time  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks. 

10.  Every  way  she  turned,  and  every ^Yhere 
she  looked,  a  blue  bag  hung  in  the  air:  after 
she  went  to  bed  and  it  was  all  dark,  if  she 
opened  her  eyes,  there  was  the  blue  bag;  and 
if  she  shut  them,  there  was  the  blue  bag  still. 

11.  The  worst  of  all  was,  Susan  had  a  grief 
she  could  not  speak  of  Before  this,  all  her 
little  sorrows  as  well  as  her  joys  her  mother 
had  shared;  now  the  child  was  trying  to  bear 
the  burden  alone.  "Oh,  what  shall  I  do?'  she 
said  aloud,  as  she  lay  tossing  al^out  on  the  bed. 
She  tried  to  sleep,  but  she  could  not;  she  tried 
to  pray,  but  there  was  no  heart  in  her  prayer. 

12.  She  raised  up  her  head  and  listened  to 
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footsteps  in  the  hall.  "Mother!"  screamed  the 
child;  "mother,  mother!"  The  mother  heard 
and  ran  at  the  call.  "My  child,'  she  said, 
"my  child,  Avhat  ails  you?"  coming  to  the  bed- 
side and  taking  both  of  Susan's  hot  hands  in 
hers. 

13.  "Oh,  mother,  I  more  than  picked  it  up, 
I  more  than  took  it;  I  stole  it!"  and  she  drew 
forth  the  blue  bag,  and  held  it  up  in  her  little 
trembling  hand.  "It  is  not  mine;  I  stole  it 
from  Mary  Langdon." 

1-4.  "Yes,  mother,  I  stole  it,  and  I  knew 
better:  I  kept  saying.  It's  only  picking  it  up; 
but,  mother,  it  was  more.  I  knew  it  was  more 
when  I  w^as  afraid  to  show  it  to  you;  and  I 
knew  it  was  more  when  I  could  not  tell  you 
how  I  felt.  I  am  a  thief:  will  God  forgive 
me?  can  I  ever  be  happy  again?"  And  the 
little  girl  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

15.  The  mother  looked  very  pale;  she  did 
not  try  to  comfort  her  little  one;  she  only  took 
tier  by  her  side,  and  knelt  down  and  prayed  to 
God  that  her  great  sin  might  be  forgiven. 

IG.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  mother  and 
her  child  went  to  Mary  Langdon's  house,  taking 
the  bag  with  them..  And  as  they  w^ere  walking 
along,  Susan  said  to  her  mother — "It  is  no 
matter  what  Mary  or  any  one  else  thinks  of 
me ;  I  will  confess  my  wickedness,  and  ask  her 
to  forgive  me." 

17.  It  was  hard  for  poor  Susan  to  say  that 
to  confess  that  she  was  a 
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thief  J  but  hard  as  it  was,  she  did  it — she  told 
all. 

Questions. — Which  of  Mary's  playthings  did  Susan  covet  ?  Where 
did  she  see  the  bag  one  day  as  she  was  going  to  Mrs.  Langdon's? 
What  did  she  do  with  it  ?  Was  this  right  ?  What  ought  she  to  have 
done  ?    Can  ycu  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  ? 
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THE   SUNBEAM   AND   THE    SNOWBALLS. 

1.  There  was  a  boy  called  Thomas,  who  took 
it  into  his  head  that  his  school-fellow,  James, 
had  doue  something  on  purpose  to  insult  him; 
and  in  spite  of  all  James  could  say  or  do  to 
make  him  friendly  again,  Thomas  seemed  re- 
solved not  to  forgive  nor  forget,  but  did  all  he 
could  to  pay  him  up,  as  he  called  it. 

2.  Now  James  tried  to  bear  all  this  with  pa- 
tience, for  he  was  a  kind  boy,  and  his  mother 
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had  taught  him  that  he  ought  to  forgive  those 
who  were  unkind  to  him,  and  try  to  change 
them  into  friends. 

3.  Though  it  was  spring,  the  Aveatlier  was 
very  cold,  and  there  was  some  snow  on  the 
ground ;  and  Thomas  resolved  to  make  a  lot  of 
snowballs  to  pelt  James  with,  as  he  came  by 
his  father's  garden  on  his  way  to  school,  the 
next  morning. 

4.  "'Tis  freezing  hard,"  said  he  to  himself,  as 
he  made  the  snowballs ;  "  They  will  be  as  hard 
as  stones  by  to-morrow;  I  shall  give  it  to  him 
well,  and  teach  him  not  to  insult  me  any  more. 
It  is  all  because  he  is  a  coward,  and  afraid  to 
fight,  that  he  says  he  is  sorry  he  did  it;  such 
an  excuse  won't  do  for  me.  I  told  him  I  would 
pay  him  up  before  another  week  was  over,  and 
so  I  will." 

5.  These  were  the  thoughts  Thomas  had,  as 
he  pressed  the  snow  with  his  hands  to  make  it 
hard  and  round.  He  never  stopped  to  think 
of  the  kind  things  James  had  often  done  for 
him.  One  little  bit  of  fun — or  insult,  as  he  chose 
to  call  it — had  made  him  forget  all  his  old  friend- 
ship, and  coolly  prepare  to  pour  out  the  angry 
feelings  that  filled  his  heart. 

6.  When  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  almost 
the  first  thought  was  of  the  snowballs  and  his 
revenge.     But  while  Thomas  had  been  sleeping  ! 
on  his  warm  bed,  the  weather  had  changed ;  the  j 
frost  had  gone,  and  the  thaw  had  come,  and  the 
warm,  bright  sunbeams  had  taken  a  peep  at  his  | 
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heap  of  snowballs,  and  left  nothing  of  them  but 
a  little  water. 

7.  "  How  provoking  this  is  !"  muttered  Tho- 
mas, half  angry  with  the  weather  for  clianging 
so  soon;  "How  very  provoking!  But  I'll 
think  of  something  else  for  you,  Master  James, 
never  fear." 

8.  "Good  morning,  Thomas,  are  you  ready 
to  start?"  said  a  pleasant  voice  outside  the 
fence.  Thomas  knew  who  it  Avas  before  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  James's  smiling  flice  peeping 
in  at  the  garden-gate.  "We  shall  have  no 
sliding  on  the  riiill-pond  to-day,  for  'tis  thawing 
fast ;  but  father  says  we  may  play  in  the  old 
barn  if  we  like.  I  hope  you  will  come  over  and 
have  a  few  games,  Thomas." 

9.  Before  now,  Thomas  would  have  been  all 
in  a  hurry  to  say,  "  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  will ;"  but 
somehow  or  other  he  felt  very  queer  and  awk- 
ward. There  was  such  a  look  of  kindness  and 
good-will  beaming  in  James's  face,  that  he  did 
not  like  to  look  at  him,  and  the  very  tone  of 
his  voice  seemed  to  reproach  him  for  having 
such  unkind  thoughts  about  Thomas. 

10.  He  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  and  would 
far  rather  have  walked  to  school  alone,  but  he 
had  no  excuse  for  staying  behind ;  so  he  went 
with  him.  Thomas  could  not  help  thinking  a 
great  deal  about  the  snowballs,  and  about  his 
conduct  to  James. 

11.  He  learned  a  good  lesson  that  day,  though 
he  did  not  recite  it  to  his  teacher.     It  was  that 
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'  kindness  would  do  more  to  soften  the  heart,  or 
subdue  angry  passions,  than  hard  snowballs,  or 
even  hard  blows.  In  the  evening  he  went  to 
play  with  James,  and  the  next  morning  he  was 
at  the  garden-gate  watching  for  James,  not  to 
pelt  him  with  snowballs,  but  to  go  to  school 
Avith  him. 

Questions. — What  made  Thomas  angry  at  .James  ?  2.  AVhy  did 
James  bear  his  anger  with  patience  ?  3.  What  did  Thomas  resolve 
to  do  in  order  to  punish  James  for  insulting  him  ?  6.  Did  he  find 
the  snowballs  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning  ?  6.  What  had  be- 
come of  them  ?  8.  How  did  Thomas  feel,  when  James  stopped  at  the 
fence  and  spoke  kindly  to  him?  11.  What  lesson  did  he  learn  that 
day  ? 
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MY   TWO   FAVORITES. 


1.  When  I  was  about  ten  years  old,  my  fa- 
ther bought  me'  a  very  pretty  puppy,  and  for 
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the  want  of  a  better  place,  1  put  him  in  a  box 
with  an  old  cat  and  a  fine  lot  of  kittens. 

2.  At  first  old  pussy  did  not  appear  to  like 
this  addition  to  her  family;  but  soon  the  puppy 
became  a  favorite  with  her,  and  she  brought  it 
up  with  true  maternal  fondness.  But  with  all  i 
her  care  and  teaching,  she  could  not  make  a  cat 
of  him.  Like  many  little  children,  in  spite  of 
all  his  training  he  would  be  a  puppy  still. 

3.  My  family  of  cats  being  rather  too  large, 
I  gave  all  the  kittens  away,  leaving  no  one  for 
old  pussy  to  care  for  but  young  Carlo,  as  I 
called  my  puppy.  For  a  number  of  days  she 
went  mewing  around,  and  seemed  to  be  in  search 
of  her  lost  children. 

4.  One  day,  after  being  out  on  one  of  her 
walks,  she  came  in  with  a  small  chicken  in  her 
mouth.     This  she  safely  placed  in  her  bed  by 
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the  side  of  the  puppy.  Carlo  seemed  well 
pleased  with  the  playmate  old  pussy  had  brought 
him,  and  began  to  caper  about  at  a  great  rate. 

5.  The  old  cat  sat  still  and  watched  his 
movements  till  she  saw  that  the  chicken  was 
in  danger  of  being  killed  by  his  rude  pranks, 

i  and  then  she  gave  him  a  blow  or  two  with  her 
paw,  that  made  him  curl  down  in  the  corner 
of  the  box  and  remain  quiet. 

6.  Having  done  this,  she  lay  down  again  by 
the  chicken,  and  putting  her  paws  around  it, 
she  and  her  new  child  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

!  On  waking  up,  the  chicken  began  to  follow  its 
stepmother,  and  from  that  time  the  cat  would 
answer  the  peep  of  the  chicken,  and  the  chicken 
would  run  at  the  mewing  of  the  cat. 

7.  The  old  cat's  sorrows  seemed  to  be  at  an 
end  about  her  lost  kittens,  but  she  still  had  her 
little  troubles.  She  would  bring  in  squirrels 
and  mice,  and  lay  them  down  by  the  chicken 
and  puppy,  but  with  all  her  anxious  wishes, 
which  were  plain  to  be  seen  in  her  looks  and  in 
her   actions,  she   could  not  induce  Carlo  nor 

j  chicky  to  eat  them. 

8.  Thus  they  lived  in  harmony,  till  the  pupp}^ 
and  the  chicken  were  about  half  grown  up, 
when  the  old  cat,  seeming  to  think  her  children 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  took 
no  further  notice  of  them. 

9.  Time  passed  on,  and  the  pet  chicken  be- 
came my  favorite  hen,  and  the  frisky  puppy 
became  a  dog  of  quiet  manners  and  steady  ha- 
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bits.  And,  though  forsaken  by  their  mother, 
Carlo,  and  Toppy,  as  I  called  my  chicken,  did 
not  forget  or  neglect  each  other.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  their  friendship  seemed  to  become 
greater  every  day. 

10.  They  were  almost  always  together :  they 
ate  together,  they  played  together,  and  they 
walked  together.     I  spent  many  a  happy  hour 
in  watching  the  pranks  of  these  two  favorites. 
It  Avas  not  an  uncommon  sight,  to  see  Carlo 
walking  slowly  through  the  yard  with  Toppy  | 
calmly  sitting  on  his  back,  seeming  as  pleased  j 
with  her  ride  as  ever  a  little  boy  was  with  a  ! 
ride  on  his  pony.  ' 

11.  A  nice  little  house  was  made  for  my  dog  j 
near  the  chicken-yard  ;  and  I  tried  to  get  Toppy 
to  leave  her  old  friend  at  night,  and  perch  Avith  ! 
the  rest  of  the  fowls  in  the  chicken-house ;  but  \ 
this,  with  all  my  coaxing  and  talking,  I  could 
not  induce  her  to  do.     So  I  put  a  pole  across 
one  side  of  Carlo's  house,  and  there  she  always 
perched  afterwards. 

12.  What  was  my  joy  when  I  went  out  one 
day  to  visit  my  favorites,  to  find,  in  one  corner, 

j  of  Carlo's  house,  a  nest,  neatly  made  of  straw, 

I  with  one  white  egg  in  it !     The  next  day  1 1 

I  found  two,  the  next  three,  and  so  on,  till  there  i 

were  ten  or  twelve  eggs,  and  then  Toppy  began  I 

to  set.  i 

13.  If  my  joy  was  great  when  the  nest  was 
found,  how  much  greater  was  it,  when  I  went 
out  one  morning,  and  found  Toppy  surrounded  ■ 
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by  a  brood  of  little  chickens !  My  delight  knew 
no  bounds.  ''  Dear  little  things !  sweet  little 
chicks !  pretty  little  creatures !"  were  almost 
the  only  words  my  full  heart  would  permit  me 
to  utter. 

14.  And  Carlo  did  not  seem  to  be  a  whit  be- 
hind me  in  my  delight.  He  wagged  his  tail 
and  frisked  about,  and  gave  me  many  a  know- 
ing look,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  These  little 
chickens  are  weak  and  very  small,  and  I  am  re- 
solved to  make  it  my  business  to  watch  over 
and  guard  them  from  all  danger." 

15.  Toppy  soon  taught  her  young  brood  to 
look  upon  Carlo  as  their  best  friend.  By  going 
over  his  back  and  between  his  legs,  she  showed 
her  little  ones  that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear ; 
and  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  they  were  on 

!  the  best  of  terms  with  him.  They  did  not  fear 
him  in  the  least ;  for  while  the  mother  sat  by 

I  Carlo,  as  he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  her  little 
chickens  would  perch  upon  his  legs,  scramble 
upon  his  back  and  head,  and  sometimes  would 
even  creep  close  up  to  him  and  go  to  sleep. 

16.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  when  j 
Toppy  began  to  set,  I  placed  a  goose-egg  in  her 
nest,  which  was  hatched  with  the  rest  of  the 
eggs.  At  first  Toppy  did  not  appear  to  take  a 
fancy  to  the  young  gosling,  but  by-and-by  she 
began  to  show  it  the  same  maternal  fondness  [ 
that  she  showed  her  own  little  chickens. 

17.  And  this  kindness  was  not  lost;  for  when 
the  gosling  grew  up  and  became  a  strong,  line- 
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looking  gander,  he  did  not  leave  her  like  the 

rest  of  her  brood.     He  became   her   constant 

companion,  and  seemed  to  try  by  every  action 

I  to  repay  her  for  all  her  care  of  him  when  he 

j  was  a  helpless  gosling. 

,       18.  When  he  found  a  choice  morsel  of  food, 
he  would  not,  like  some  selfish  boys  I  have 
I  known,  eat  it  all  alone ;  but  he  would  carry  it 
i  to    his    hen-mother,   and   either   give  her   the 
whole,  or  at  least  an  equal  share  of  it.     If  other 
I  hens  or  geese,  or  any  thing  else,  tried  to  hurt 
;  her  or  take  away  her  food,  the  young  gander 
[  was  always  ready  to  take  her  part,  and  do  his 
i  best  to  punish  them  or  to  drive  them  away. 
j       19.  Now,  my  little  reader,  it  may  seem  very 
I  foolish  to  write  you  a  story  about  a  hen  and  a 
I  goose;  but  I  think  you  may  learn  something 
!  useful,  even  from  the  actions  of  these  silly  crea- 
tures, as  you  may  be  apt  to  term  them.     For 
;  instance,  you  may  learn  from  the  friendship  of 
I  Carlo  and  Toppy  that  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
those  living  in  the  same  family,  should  always 
be  kind  to  one  another ;  and  the  gander  in  the 
treatment   of  Toppy  showed  a  kindness    and 
gratitude  which  you  may  well  try  to  imitate. 

20.  As  TopjDy  watched  over,  and  guided  and 
guarded  the  young  gosling,  so  your  parents 
have  watched  over,  and  fed  and  clothed  you. 
But  how  many  of  you  remember  this  care  and 
kindness,  and  like  this  young  gander,  try  to  re- 
pay your  parents  for  what  they  have  felt  and 
done  for  you  ? 
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21.  My  little  reader,  do  not  let  a  chicken  or 
a  dog  outdo  }^oii,  in  love  to  j'our  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  those  who  belong  to  your  family  ;  but 
treat  them  with  kindness  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  Carlo  and  Toppy  showed  to  each  other. 
And  above  all,  do  not  be  outdone  by  a  silly 
goose  in  kindness  and  love  to  your  parents. 
Love  them,  honor  them,  and  obey  them ;  and 
when  old  age  comes  upon  them,  or  sickness  over- 
takes them,  be  ready  to  help  and  comfort  them. 


Questions. — What  can  you  say  about  the  puppy  that  was  brought 
up  with  the  kittens?  When  the  old  cat's  kittens  -were  taken  away, 
what  did  she  find  to  bestow  her  affections  upon  ?  Tell  what  you  can 
of  Carlo  and  Toppy  ?  AVhat  can  you  learn  from  the  friendship  of 
Carlo  and  Toppy  ?     What  from  the  gander's  treatment  of  the  hen  ? 
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THE   SEASONS. 


1.  There  are  four  seasons  in  the  year :  spring, 
summer,  autumn,   and  winter.     We  will  first 
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speak  of  the  spring.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
think  that  the  cold  winter  is  over  at  last.  The 
snow  is  all  gone;  and  the  grass  looks  greener 
and  greener  each  day. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  dawn  comes,  you  may  hear 
the  birds  singing  merrily  while  they  build  their 
nests,  and  the  little  lambs  are  bleating  in  the 
field.  If  you  look  at  the  trees,  you  will  see  the 
buds  swelling,  and  some  of  them  bursting  into 
leaf,  and  the  fruit  trees  covered  with  blossoms. 

3.  Now  is  the  time  to  plow,  and  sow  seed  in 
the  fields;  after  this,  we  must  wait  with  pa- 
tience till  the  summer  comes,  when  the  bright 
sun  shines  on  the  young  blade  of  corn,  and 
makes  it  grow  up  tall  and  strong.  Then  the 
blossoms  wither  and  fall  off,  leaving  the  fruit 
behind,  first  small  and  green,  but  getting  ripe 
as  the  summer  draws  on. 

4.  Summer  is  come,  and  the  fields  and  gar- 
dens are  full  of  flowers,  and  the  bees  go  lium- 
ming  among  them,  seeking  for  the  honey  they 
contain.  No  more  birds  are  to  be  heard  singing 
in  the  bushes.  They  are  busy  hatching  their 
eggs,  and  bringing  up  their  young  ones,  and 
have  no  time  to  sing. 

5.  Now  comes  the  autumn,  when  the  yellow 
corn  is  completely  ripe,  and  the  'full  ears  bend 
on  their  slender  stalks.  The  farmer  and  his 
laborers  are  busy  with  their  sickles  cutting  it 
all  down;  when  it  is  cut,  they  bind  it  in  bun- 
dles called  sheaves,  and  then  carry  it  off  to  the 
barn. 
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6.  Now  the  leaves  on  the  trees  begin  to  wither 
and  turn  red  or  3-ellow.  As  soon  as  the  wind 
blows,  they  drop  from  the  boughs,  and  lie  in 
heaps  under  the  trees. 

7.  The  robin-redbreast,  who  had  been  silent 
all  the  summer  through,  now  begins  to  sing 
again  as  gayly  as  when  these  dry  leaves  were 
first  bursting  forth  in  the  spring. 

8.  Winter  comes  at  last,  when  the  trees  are 
all  bare,  and  the  rain  and  sleet  begin  to  fall. 
Sometimes  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  air  is  k%en  and  frosty. 

9.  What  do  the  poor  birds  do  then?  I  am 
afraid  they  must  be  very  cold  without  the  leaves 
to  shelter  them;  and  the  earth  is  frozen  so  hard, 
that  they  are  not  able  to  find  worms. 

10.  But  now  the  hips  and  haws,  and  other 
berries  are  ripe,  and  they  must  live  on  these  till 
the  cold  weather  is  past,  unless  kind  little  boys 
and  girls  vdW  spare  a  few  crumbs  for  them,  from 
their  daily  meal. 

Questions. — How  many  seasons  are  there  ?  What  are  they  ?  What 
may  be  heard  and  seen  in  the  spring  ?  What  is  said  of  the  summer  ? 
What  is  done  in  the  autumn  ?     What  can  you  say  about  winter  ? 
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THE 

TWO   GARDENS. 

1.  "I  wish  I  could  see  a  plant  grow.  I  wish 
I  could  see  the  seed,  which  is  put  in  the  ground, 
come  ujD,  and  be  a  fine  plant." 

2.  These  words  were  said  by  a  little  girl 
named  Jane,  to  her  brother  Henry,  as  they  were 
leaning,  one  afternoon,  over  the  pales  which 
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screened   the   pretty   garden   of   their   school- 
teacher's house  from  the  road. 

3.  "I  should  be  tu^ed  of  waiting  to  see  a  seed 
come  up,  and  grow  into  a  plant,"  said  Henry. 
"I  should  like  to  make  such  a  garden  as  this, 
all  at  once.  If  I  had  some  nice  flowers  with 
good  long  stalks,  I  would  stick  them  in  the 
ground,  and  water  them,  and  shade  them  with 
boughs.  So  there  would  be  my  garden,  ready 
blooming  at  once.     It  would  not  last  long,  to 

i  be  sure,  but  I  should  not  much  care  for  that." 

4.  Their  teacher  was  walking  in  her  garden, 
when  she  heard  the  brother  and  sister,  who  were 
two  of  her  best  scholars,  talk  in  this  way.  She 
went  up  to  them  and  said,  "  Well,  children,  you 
shall  each  have  your  wish.  You  shall  each 
have  a  good  box  of  mould,  to  be  your  own  little 
garden. 

5.  "And  I  will  give  you,  Jane,  some  seeds  to 
sow  in  it;  and  you,  Henry,  you  shall  come  and 
cut  some  of  my  flowers  and  boughs,  to  make  a 
garden,  which  shall  be,  as  you  say,  blooming  at 
once:  unless,  indeed,  you  will  take  my  advice, 
and  let  me  give  you  some  seeds  as  well  as  your 
sister ;  and  then  wait  with  patience  to  see  them 
grow  up  into  plants,  which  will  blossom  and 
last  a  long  time. 

6.  "  The  sort  of  garden  you  wish  to  make,  will 
scarcely  last  for  a  day;  and  you  will  be  sorry 
when  you  see  your  sister's  seeds  all  changed 
into  flowers,  that  you  made  so  bad  a  choice." 

7.  But  Henry's  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on  a 
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bed  of  tulips,  and  then  raised  up  to  the  lilacs 
and  pink  May-bloom  which  hung  over  the  path. 
"  Oh,  pray  let  me  have  the  flowers,  and  make 
my  garden  at  once,"  said  he;  "no  dull,  ugly 
seeds  for  me." 

8.  "Well,"  said  their  kind  teacher,  as  she 
opened  her  gate,  "  it  shall  be  as  you  wish ;  but  I 
must  find  two  boxes  for  your  two  gardens,  and 
then  we  will  put  some  nice  fine  mould  in  them, 
and  after  that  Jane  shall  have  some  seeds,  and 
you,  the  flowers  you  so  much  wish  for,  and  you 
shall  take  them  all  home  in  my  wheel-barrow." 

9.  Henry  and  Jane  were  very  thankful  and 
happy,  as  they  helped  Mrs.  Grafton  to  put  nice 
fine  mould  in  the  boxes.  When  this  was  done, 
she  went  into  her  house  and  brought  two  o^ 
three  papers  of  seeds,  took  a  few  from  each 
parcel,  and  folded  them  up. 

10.  "Here,  Jane,"  said  she,  "these  seeds  with 
black  and  white  spots,  are  lupin  seeds, — the 
seeds  of  the  yellow  lupin.  And  these  tiny 
black  seeds,  are  larkspur  seeds ;  and  these  round 
brown  ones,  are  the  seed  of  the  sweet  pea, 
which  grows  very  tall,  and  must  have  a  long 
stick  to  climb  against." 

11.  So  Jane  took  the  seed,  and  she  put  the 
sweet  pea  in  the  middle  of  the  box,  because  it 
would  be  the  tallest,  and  the  larkspur  and  lupin 
seeds  round  it,  about  an  inch  under  the  mould; 
and  she  then  covered  them  up,  and  put  little 
sticks,  as  Mrs.  Grafton  advised  her,  to  mark 
the  places. 
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12.  "Now,"  said  her  teacher,  "if  you  keep 
this  box  in  the  house,  you  must  take  care  to 
water  your  seeds;  if  you  put  it  out  of  doors, 
perhaps  there  may  be  rain  enough  to  water 
them." 

13.  "Will  they  be  long  coming  up?"  said 
Jane,  who  was  looking  at  the  lovely  flowers 
which  the  kind  teacher  was  cutting  for  her  bro- 
ther. "  They  will  come  up  perhaps  in  ten  days, 
perhaps  not  so  soon,"  said  the  teacher. 

14.  Jane  sighed;  she  thought  this  a  long  time 
to  wait,  but  she  said  nothmg.  Mrs.  Grafton 
placed  a  large  bunch  of  flowers  in  Henry's  box 
in  the  wheel-barrow,  and  the  brother  and  sister, 
after  thanking  their  kind  teacher  for  her  good- 
ness, set  off  on  their  way  home. 

Questions. — 1.  What  did  Jane -wish  ?     3.  What  did  Henry  think  i 
he  would  prefer  ?     4  &  5.  What  did  their  teacher  promise  them  ? 
10.  What  seeds  did  she  give  to  Jane  ?     What  did  she  give  to  Henry? 


10* 
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THE  TWO  GARDENS.     (Concluded.) 

1.  Henry  was  in  high  glee  when  he  rested 
the  barrow  at  his  father's  door. 

2.  "Look  at  our  gardens,  mother,"  said  he. 
"Mrs.  Grafton  has  given  them  to  us;  and  she 
has  cut  me  all  these  flowers,  that  I  may  make 
my  garden  gay  and  blooming  all  at  once.  Jane 
wished  only  for  some  ugly  dry  seeds,  which  I 
suppose  will  come  up,  some  time  or  other :  but 
I  could  not  wait.  Don't  you  tliink  I  was  right 
to  choose  the  flowers?" 

3.  "And  oh,  mother,"  said  Jane,  "don't  you 
think  I  was  wiser  to  choose  the  seeds,  which 
will  come  up  and  be  flowers,  when  Henry's 
flowers  are  all  dead  and  gone  ?" 

4.  "I  think  you  were  wiser,  Jane,"  said  her 
mother,  "  and  that  your  pleasure  will  last  longer; 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  both  happy,  and  to 
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find  that  Mrs.  Grafton  thought  you  good  enough 
at  school  to  deserve  such  pleasures. 

5.  '^  Now  put  your  boxes  in  one  corner  of  the 
yard,  and  when  your  father  comes  home,  per- 
haps he  will  nail  up  a  shelf  for  them  to  stand 
on,  out  of  the  way  of  the  pig  and  the  hens. 
You  must  watch  them  till  he  comes." 

6.  Now  Henry  was  very  joyful.     He  took  his  ] 
box  and  put  it  in  a  sunny  corner  of  the  yard, 

j  and  poured  water  on  the  mould,  to  make  it  fresh  i 
and  soft ;  and  then  he  stuck  his  pink  May-bloom  | 
and  his  bunches  of  lilacs  in  the  middle,  and  his 
red  and  yellow  tulips  all  round. 

7.  He  then  brought  his  mother  and  his  little 
brother  to  look  at  his  beautiful  garden;  his  little 
brother  clapped  his  hands,  his  mother  praised 
the  beauty  of  his  garden  as  much  as  he  could 
wish,  and  Jane  said  she  thought  she  had  never 
seen  any  thing  she  liked  so  well  as  this  box  of 
flowers.  Then  Henry  was  very  happy,  and  he 
showed  his  garden  to  all  his  school-fellows  who 
lived  near. 

8.  When  his  father  came  home,  he  nailed  up  | 
a  shelf  for  the  two  boxes,  and  soon  after  it  was 
time  for  Henry  to  bid  good-night  to  his  flowers 
and  go  to  bed.     "  I  shall  see  them  in  the  morn- 
ing, father;  they  will  last  another  day." 

9.  "I  am  afraid,"  said  his  father,  "that  your 
flowers  will  fade  before  morning."  But  Henry 
thought  he  saw  no  signs  of  decay  in  his  pretty 
flowers ;  so  he  went  to  bed  in  good  hope  that 
they  would  bloom  yet  one  day  more. 
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10.  Next  morning,  as  soon  as  he  was  up,  he 
ran  to  his  box.  But  ah,  poor  Henry !  the  heavy 
clusters  of  the  lilacs  hung  down,  and  each  little 
flower  was  almost  dried  up.  The  pink  May- 
blooms  were  closed;  the  tulips  were  drooping 
and  faded,  and  the  green  leaves  were  wilted  and 
dull-looking. 

11.  Jane  was  very  sorry  for  Henry  when  she 
saw  him  pull  up  his  dying  flowers,  while  a  tear 
was  in  his  eye ;  she,  too,  thought  they  would 
have  lived  one  day  more,  at  least :  and  she  was 
glad  that  she  had  not  been  tempted  to  give  up 
the  seeds.  Now,  thought  she,  I  shall  be  able  to  let 
poor  Henry  have  some  of  my  flowers  by-and-by. 

12.  Day  after  day,  Jane  watched  her  garden, 
as  she  called  the  loox  of  seeds;  and  day  after 
day  no  little  plant  appeared.  She  began  to 
grow  fearful,  but  Mrs.  Grafton  kept  her  in 
heart,  telling  her  that  the  seeds  would  cer- 
tainly come  up  soon. 

13.  Jane's  patience  nearly  failed  her.  The 
last  thing  before  she  went  to  school  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  first  after  she  returned,  she  ran  to 
look  at  her  seeds.  At  length,  one  soft,  rainy 
day,  the  little  girl  ran  out  to  visit  her  box,  and 
there  she  saw  two  thick,  fleshy  green  leaves, 
peeping  above  the  earth. 

14.  At  first  she  could  scarcely  believe  this  to 
be  a  real  plant;  but  then  she  thought  of  what 
her  teacher  had  told  her  of  the  two  little,  round, 
thick  leaves  which  would  first  be  seen  above 
ground,  and  she  was  very  happy. 
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15.  The  next  morning  she  could  hardly  wait 
to  get  her  frock  tied,  before  she  ran  to  her  gar- 
den; and  now  there  were  four  or  five  little 
seedlings  peeping  up  their  heads.  The  lupin, 
which  had  been  the  first,  was  much  grown,  the 
thick  leaves  were  parted,  and  a  little  green  sprig 
was  pushed  up  between  them.  Henry  was  glad, 
for  Jane's  sake,  that  her  seeds  had  come  up,  but 
he  cared  only  for  flowers. 

16.  Jane  watched  her  tender  plants  many 
days  and  weeks;  it  was  her  greatest  pleasure. 
She  found  that  the  two  thick  leaves  whicli  first 
came  up,  to  nourish  and  defend  the  young  seed- 
ling, fell  ofi"  as  the  plant  grew  strong  and  tall. 
About  this  time  Henry  went  away  to  stay  with 
his  uncle,,  but  before  he  went  he  cut  a  stick  for 
his  sister's  sweet-pea  to  climb  up. 

17.  It  was  a  fine  sunny  day  when  Henry 
came  home  again ;  his  sister  was  watching  for 
him:  she  took  his  hand  and  pulled  him  into 
the  yard.  What  was  his  surprise  to  see  her  little 
box  full  of  blooming  flowers!  The  sweet-pea 
turned  round  a  tall  stick  in  the  middle,  the 
yellow  lupins  and  the  purple  larkspur  growing 
round,  fresh  and  lovely. 

18.  "Oh,  Jane,"  said  he,  "these  are  hand- 
some indeed!  But  you  deserve  them,  for  you 
were  patient  and  contented  to  wait  for  them." 

19.  "Dear  Henry,"  said  Jane,  "these  flowers 
shall  be  yours  and  mine  too :  and  when  they 
die  and  their  seeds  grow  ripe,  we  will  save  them 
to  sow  next  year." 
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THE   BANTAM. 

1.  There  was  once  a  very  little  boy  whose 

name  was  Willie.     Willie's  mother  was  very 

i  good   to   him,    and   taught   him   many   useful 
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things.  Almost  the  first  lesson  he  learned  was, 
that  You  sJioidd  do  to  others  what  you  ivoidd 
have  others  do  to  you. 

2.  When  Willie  first  learned  this  golden  rule 
from  the  Bible,  he  thought  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  obey  it ;  but  he  soon  found  it  was  not  so 
easy  as  he  imagined. 

3.  One  day  Willie's  mother  gave  him  a  large 
piece  of  cake.  Willie  was  not  hungry,  but  he 
began  eating  just  because  it  tasted  good.  A 
foolish  reason  for  eating,  is  it  not  ?     When  he 

I  had  eaten  half  the  cake,  his  father  came  in  with 
i  a  basket  of  early  apples,  and  asked  Willie  if  he 
i  would  carry  it  up  to  Mrs.  Burns,  a  kind  old 
lady  who  lived  at  a  little  distance  from  their 
;  house. 

4.  "Oh,  yes,  sir!"  said  Willie:  '^and  mother, 
I  will  carry  her  this  half  of  my  cake ;  and  that," 
he  added,  tossing  up  his  head,  and  feeling  very 
grand  and  generous,  "  will  be  following  the  rule, 
'  doing  as  you  would  like  to  be  done  by ;'  won't 
it,  mother?" 

5.  "Yes,  my  dear  boy;  but  it  is  very  easy 
for  you  to  follow  it  now,  and  give  away  what 
you  do  not  want ;  but,  Willie,  I  hope  you.  will 
obey  it  when   there  is  something  which  you 

i  ought  to  do  for  others,  and  do  not  like  to  do." 

6.  "Oh,  yes,  mother.  Twill,"  replied  Willie, 
feeling  quite  sure  he  should  always  be  as  good 
as  he  ought  to  be.  Willie  had  forgotten,  per- 
haps he  never  knew,  that  it  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  do  the  thing  we  ought;    but 
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the  harder  it  is,  the  better  we  feel  when  it  is 
done. 

7.  Well,  up  Willie  went  with  his  basket  to 
Mrs.  Bunts.  She  was  very  glad  to  get  the 
apples ;  they  were  the  first  she  had  seen  that 
summer ;  and  she  was  very  much  pleased  with 
Willie's  present  of  half  his  cake ;  and  she  kissed 
him  and  thanked  him,  and  told  him  she  had 
been  looking  out  for  him.  Willie  could  not 
think  why  she  had  been  looking  out  for  him, 
and  he  said,  "  Why  ?" 

8.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Burns  :  "  you 
know  my  little  bantams  ?" 

9.  "Oh,  yes;  they  are  the  prettiest  little 
bantams  I  ever  saw." 

10.  "Well,"  said  Mrs.  Burns,  "the  old  ban- 
tam left  her  chickens  yesterday;  you  know 
hens  always  leave  their  chickens  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ?" 

11.  "Do  they?"  said  Willie;  "I  am  glad  I 
am  not  a  chicken  then ;  for  though  I  may  be 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself,  yet  I  am  not 
old  enough  to  be  willing  to  part  with  my  mo- 
ther." 

12.  "  Not  quite  old  enough  for  either,  Wil- 
lie," said  Mrs.  Burns,  smiling.  "  Boys  at  eight 
years  old  can't  take  as  good  care  of  themselves 
as  chickens  at  eight  weeks.  But,  Willie,  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  that  I  took  two  of  the  chickens 
off  the  roost  last  evening,  and  put  them  in  a 
covered  basket.  One  I  mean  for  you,  and  the  ; 
other  for  your  little  cousin  James."  I 
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13.  "Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Burns;  I  like 
bantams,  and  I  like  white  bantams ;  they  look 
so  cunning." 

14.  '•  Well,  here  they  are,  Willie,"  said  Mrs. 
Burns,  bringing  the  basket.  "  Carry  them  home, 
dear,  and  take  one  out,  and  ask  your  f\ither  to 
carry  the  other  to  your  cousin  James,  when  he 

I  goes  to  his  store.  Go  straight  home,  Willie, 
and  do  not  take  off  the  cover  till  you  get  there." 

15.  "Oh,  yes,"  said  Willie,  quite  delighted; 
"  and  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  my  ban- 
tam; and  for  James's  too.  But  how  shall  I 
know  which  is  James's  ?" 

16.  "Oh,  it  is  no  matter  which;  they  look 
I  just  alike." 

17.  Away  ran  Willie,  with  heart  so  light, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  his  feet  did  not  touch  the 

'\  ground.  When  he  was  half-way  home,  he  met 
his  friend  Henry  Langdon.  "  Oh,  Henry,"  he 
said,  "  guess  what  is  in  this  basket  ?" 

18.  "  Guess  !     I  guess  it  is  nothing  ?" 

19.  "Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you:  there  are 
two  of  the  prettiest  little  bantams  you  ever 
saw." 

20.  "Oh,  are  there?"  said  Henry. 

21.  "Yes;  just  look  for  yourself,"  replied 
Willie,  as  he  pulled  up  the  cover.  "There, 
ain't  they  bantams  ?  See  how  white  they  are, 
and  what  cunning  short  legs  and  web-feet !  Do 
you  see,  Henry?"  While  Willie  lifted  up  the 
foot  of  one,  the  other  hopped  out,  and  would 
have  escaped,  if  Henry  had  not  caught  it. 

17 
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22.  "Here,  just  put  it  in  my  apron,  Henry, 
I  won't  lift  up  the  cover  again.  Mrs.  Burns 
told  me  not  to,  but  I  forgot."  Henry  did  as  lie 
was  asked,  and  Willie  ran  on,  till,  stumbling 
against  a  stone,  lie  fell  flat  on  his  face,  and  the 
basket  dropped,  and  rolled  some  way  down  the 
hill. .  Willie  was  more  frightened  than  hurt ; 
for  he  was  afraid  the  bantam  would  get  out  of 
the  basket ;  but  it  did  not,  and  on  he  went. 

23.  "Oh,  mother!"  he  screamed,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  her,  "  Mrs.  Burns  has  given  me  one  of 
her  little  white  bantams,  and  one  for  James 
too;  is  she  not  kind?  There  is  one  in  the 
basket,  and  here  is  one  in  my  apron — see,  mo- 
ther?" and  he  opened  his  apron  to  show  it. 
"Why,  what  ails  it?"  he  said;  "do  see,  mo- 
ther, how  its  head  hangs  down — it  don't  move 
— mother ;  do  look — what  is  the  matter  ?" 

24.  Willie's  mother  took  the  little  bantam 
in  her  hands;  and,  seeing  it  could  not  move, 
she  said,  "I  am  afraid  you  held  it  too  tight, 
and  have  smothered  it,  my  child."  She  blew 
in  its  mouth,  but  that  did  no  good;  and  she 
saw  its  neck  was  broken.  , 

25.  She  told  Willie  so,  and  asked  how  it 
could  have  happened.  Willie  burst  into  tears, 
and  said  it  must  have  happened  when  he  fell 
down.  He  cried  bitterly,  and  his  mother  tried 
to  comfort  him.  Suddenly  he  stopped  crying, 
and  said,  "  The  dead  bantam  is  James's." 

26.  "  Did  Mrs.  Burns  say  that  it  was  James's, 
Willie?" 
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27.  "No,  mother;  but  she  said  it  was  no 
matter  which." 

28.  "  But  it  is  now  a  great  deal  of  matter 
which." 

29.  "I  know  it  is,  mother." 

30.  "  Willie,  supposing  Mrs.  Burns  had  given 
James  the  chickens  to  bring  home  instead  of 
you,  and  supposing  he  had  run  carele.^sly  as 
you  did,  and  Mien  down,  and  killed  the  chicken, 
what  would  you  think  he  ought  to  do  ?" 

31.  Willie  stopped;  he  blushed;  tears  again 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  rolled  over  his  cheeks; 
he  looked  at  the  dead  bantam,  he  looked  up 
into  his  mother's  face,  and  then  he  said,  "  I 
should  think,  mother,  he  ought  to  give  me  the 
chicken ;  and,  mother,  I  will  do  as  I  would  be 
done  by.  James  shall  have  the  live  bantam; 
but,  mother,"  he  added,  sobbing,  "it  is  just  as 
you  said :  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  do  as 
we  would  be  done  by." 

32.  "No,  my  child,"  replied  his  mother,  as 
she  kissed  him;  "but,  now,  which  would  you 
rather  have — the  remembrance  that,  when  it 
seemed  very  hard,  you  did  as  you  would  be 
done  by,  or  the  bantam?" 

33.  "The  remembrance,  mother,  a  thousand 
times ;  for  that  will  last  always,  you  know,  and 
the  live  bantam  must  die  some  time  or  other." 
The  bantam  was  sent  to  James,  and  which, 
think  you,  was  the  most  happy — Willie  in  send- 
ing, or  James  in  receiving  it? 
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ROBIN   REDBREASTS   SECRET. 

1.  I'm  little  Robin  Redbreast,  sir, 

My  nest  is  in  the  tree; 
K  you  look  up  in  yonder  elm, 
My  pleasant  home  you'll  see. 

2.  We  made  it  very  soft  and  nice — 

My  pretty  mate  and  I — 
And  all  the  time  we  worked  at  it, 
We  sang  most  merrily. 

3.  The  green  leaves  shade  our  lovely  home, 

From  the  hot  scorching  sunj 
So  many  birds  live  in  the  tree. 
We  do  not  want  for  fun. 

4.  The  light  breeze  gently  rocks  our  nest. 

And  hushes  us  to  sleep; 
We're  up  betimes  to  sing  our  song, 
And  the  first  daylight  greet. 
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5.  I  have  a  secret  I  would  like 

The  little  girls  to  know; 
But  I  wont  tell  a  single  boy — 
They  rob  the  poor  birds  so. 

6.  We  have  four  pretty  little  nests, 

"We  watch  them  with  great  care; 
Full  fifty  eggs  are  in  this  tree — 
Don't  tell  the  boys  they're  here. 

7.  Joe  Thomson  robbed  the  nest  last  year, 

And  year  before,  Tom  Brown; 
I'll  tell  it  loud  as  I  can  sing. 
To  every  one  in  town. 


'o? 


8.  Swallow  and  sparrow,  lark  and  thrush, 

Will  tell  you  just  the  same: 
To  make  us  all  so  sorrowful. 
It  is  a  wicked  shame. 

9.  Oh,  did  you  hear  the  concert 

This  morning  from  our  tree  ? 
We  give  it  every  morning 
Just  as  the  clock  strikes  three. 

10.  We  praise  our  great  Creator, 
Whose  holy  love  we  share ; 
Dear  children,  learn  to  praise  Him  too, 
For  all  his  tender  care. 

Questions. — 1.  Where  was  the  robin's  home?  3.  What  shadoJ  it? 
6.  What  secret  had  the  uhin?  Why  wouM  it  not  tell  the  boys? 
10.  What  Jo  the  bu-ds  sing  every  morning  ?  What  should  little  chlld- 
dren  learn  ? 

17* 
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THE   WORKS  OF  GOD. 

1.  Come,  let  us  walk  abroad;  let  us  talk  of 
the  works  of  God.     Take  up  a  handful  of  sand; 
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number  the  grains  of  it;  tell  them  one  by  one, 
into  your  lap. 

2.  Try  to  count  the  blades  of  grass  in  the 
field  or  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  You  cannot 
count  them;  no  one  can  number  them;  nor 
can  any  one  number  the  things  which  God  has 
made. 

3.  The  pine  grows  on  the  high  mountain, 
and  the  mllow  stands  by  the  side  of  the  gentle 
river,  and  dips  its  leaves  in  the  quiet  waters. 
The  vine  lays  hold  with  her  tendrils,  and  clings 
to  the  tall  forest  tree;  the  oak  pushes  its  roots 
far  into  the  ground,  and  firmly  stands  against 
the  rude  winds  of  winter. 

4.  From  among  the  green  grass  of  the 
meadows,  the  daisy  peeps  out  its  pretty  head; 
the  modest  violet  covers  the  mossy  knoll  by 
the  side  of  the  murmuring  brook,  and  scatters 
its  fragrance  through  the  air;  but  the  tulip 
needs  the  rich  soil  of  the  garden  and  the  care- 
ful hand  of  the  gardener. 

5.  The  iris  and  the  reed  spring  up  in  the 
marsh ;  the  rich  grass  covers  the  meadows ;  and 
the  green  leaves  clothe  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
The  water-lilies  grow  beneath  the  stream ;  their 
broad  leaves  float  on  the  water;  the  wall-flower 
takes  its  root  in  the  hard  stone,  and  spreads  its 
fragi'ance  among  the  broken  ruins. 

6.  Every  plant  has  its  own  flower,  and  every 
leaf  and  flower  has  its  own  shape  and  color. 
Look  at  the  thorns  which  are  white  with  blos- 
soms,  and   the  flowoi's   that  cover  the   fields. 
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Man  did  not  plant  them;  the  sower  did  not 
scatter  the  seeds  from  his  hand,  nor  did  the 
gardener  dig  a  place  for  them  with  his  spade. 

7.  Some  grow  on  steep  rocks,  where  no  man 
can  climb ;  on  shaking  bogs  and  in  deep  forests ; 
they  spring  up  everywhere,  and  cover  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth. 

8.  Who  causes  them  to  grow  everywhere,  and 
blows  the  seeds  about  in  the  wind,  and  mixes 
them  with  the  mould,  and  waters  them  with 
the  gentle  dews  ?  Wlio  fans  them  with  the 
pure  breath  of  heaven,  and  gives  them  colors 
and  fragrance,  and  spreads  out  their  leaves  ? 

9.  How  does  the  rose  draw  its  bright  colors 
from  the  dark  brown  earth,  or  the  lily  its  shining 
white?  How  can  a  small  seed  contain  a  plant? 
How  does  every  plant  know  its  season  to  put 
forth? 

10.  When  the  sun  melts  the  snows  of  winter, 
the  snow-drop  and  the  violet  haste  to  lift  their 
heads  above  the  ground;  in  the  first  days  of 
summer,  the  pink,  the  lily,  and  the  rose  deck 
the  garden  in  gay  colors ;  and  the  aster,  with  its 
beautiful  companions,  cheers  us  even  amid  the 
wild  blasts  of  autumn. 

11.  Every  plant  produces  a  plant  like  itself. 
An  ear  of  corn  will  not  grow  from  an  acorii; 
nor  will  a  grape-stone  produce  apples;  but  every 
one  springs  from  its  proper  seed. 

12.  Who  keeps  them  alive  through  the  cold 
winter,  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  the 
sharp  frost  bites  on  the  plain?     Who  saves  the 
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seed  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  causes  them 
to  spring  up  and  grow,  and  the  sap  to  rise 
through  the  hard  wood? 

13.  It  is  God  who  does  all  this;  and  tliis  is 
but  a  little  portion  of  his  wonders.  There  is 
little  need  that  I  should  tell  you  of  God,  for 
every  thing  speaks  of  him.  Every  field  is  like 
an  open  book;  every  bright  flower  has  a  lesson 
written  on  its  leaves. 

14.  Every  murmuring  brook  has  a  tongue;  a 
voice  is  in  every  whispering  wind.  They  all 
speak  of  God  who  made  them;  they  all  tell  us 
he  is  very  good.  We  cannot  see  God,  but  we 
can  see  his  works,  and  from  them  we  may  learn 
that  he  is  wise,  and  good,  and  great. 

QuESTiOKS. — 2.  Can  any  one  count  the  things  which  God  has  made  ? 
Did  you  ever  sec  a  willo-w  growing  on  a  mountain  ?  5.  Where  do  the 
water-lilies  grow  ?  Does  every  phint  have  its  own  flower?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  tulip  grow  on  an  apple  tree?  Who  makes  the  flowers 
bloom  in  their  season  ?  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  some  that 
bloom  in  the  spring  ?  In  the  autumn  ?  In  the  summer  ?  What  if 
the  flowers  should  all  bloom  at  once  ?  14.  What  may  we  learn  from 
the  works  of  God  ? 
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DO    EVERY    THING    IN    PROPER    TIME. 

1.  When  a  duty  is  to  be  done,  and  you  have 
the  means  of  doing  it,  set  about  it,  my  young 
friend !  Set  about  it !  Man}^  a  good  will  grows 
cold,  and  many  a  good  deed  is  left  undone,  by 
pondering  over  it  too  long,  and  by  putting  it 
off  till  to-morrow.  AVhen  a  duty  is  to  be  done, 
and  you  have  the  means  of  doing  it,  the  sooner 
you  set  about  it  the  better. 

2.  We  read  in  the  Bible  that  the  slothful 
man  says,  "  There  is  a  Hon  in  the  way."  The 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  is  ever  ready  to 
find  an  excuse  for  not  doing  his  duty.  Oh! 
says  he,  I  must  not  stir  out,  nor  attempt  to  go 
where  I  ought  to  go ;  a  liori  is  in  the  streets. 

3.  Now  I  am  afraid  that  many  little  boys 
and  girls  are  too  often  saying  the  same  thing. 
If  they  have  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  they  are 
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too  apt  to  say,  "  I  can't  learn  such  a  hard  les- 
son/' or,  "  I  can't  get  it  now ;  I  will  get  it  some 
other  time,"  or  some  such  tiling.  The  best  way 
of  curing  this  bad  habit  is,  when  yve  have  any 
thing  to  do,  to  set  about  it  at  once.  But  I  want 
to  tell  you  of  my  cousin  Emma. 

4.  My  cousin  Emma  did  not  do  half  the  good 

she  might  have  done,  through  a  bad  habit  of 

putting  things  off  till  another  time,  on  account 

i  of  the  trouble  they  would  give  her. 

j       5.  Had  she  set  about  them,  she  would  have 

j  perfonned  them;  but,  instead  of  this,  she  put 

j  them  off,  and  tlien  one  half  of  them  were  given 

j  up  forever.     Take  warning,  my  young  friends! 

take  warning !   and  when  you  have  a  duty  to 

perform,  set  about  it  at  once. 

6.  One  morning  she  was  asked  to  go  with  a 
neighbor  to  visit  a  poor  woman  in  great  dis- 
tress, who  lived  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  her  home ;  but  instead  of  putting  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  setting  off  at  once, 
she  began  to  reason  with  herself  thus : 

7.  "  Let  me  see, — a  mile  and  a  half  there,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  back,  will  be  three  miles ;  that's 

I  a  great  distance.     There    are  three  long  lanes 
and  three  wide  fields  to  pass  through;   and  per-  i 
haps  there   may  be   cattle   in   the   fields  and 
snakes  in  the  grass. 

8.  "I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  it. 
Suppose  it  should  rain,  what  a  drag  it  w^ould  be ! 

i  I  really  cannot  make  up  my  mind."     In  this 
manner  from  day  to  day,  the  visit  was  put  off. 
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till  the  poor  woman  died;  and  thus  my  cousin 
Emma  lost  a  chance  of  doing  a  kind  action  by 
not  setting  about  it. 

9.  On  another  occasion,  my  cousin  Emma  had 
agreed  to  meet  with  some  of  her  young  friends 
to  make  a  dozen  shirts  for  a  few  poor  but  ho- 
nest and  hard-working  men;  when,  by  chance, 
she  saw  the  following  account  in  a  paper  of  the 
number  of  stitches  in  a  shirt :  "  There  are  twenty 
thousand  stitches  in  a  plain  shirt." 

10.  This  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
for  Emma.  Twenty  thousand  stitches  in  one 
shirt!  It  was  terrible!  She  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  begin  so  great  a  work  without 
thinking  the  matter  over. 

11.  Had  she  never  troubled  her  head  about 
the  number  of  stitches,  but  set  to  work  in  good 
earnest,  all  would  have  been  well;  but  this  she 
did  not  do.  The  dozen  shirts  were  made  and 
given  to  the  men ;  but  not  one  stitch  was  put  in 
them  by  Cousin  Emma. 

12.  My  cousin  Emma,  in  one  of  her  calls  at 
our  poor  cottage,  met  with  a  thoughtless  youth, 
a  sailor,  who  was  going  back  in  a  few  days  to 
his  ship,  and  promised  to  give  him  a  Bible. 
She  put  off,  from  day  to  day,  taking  the  Bible  to 
the  lad,  till,  at  last,  when  she  did  take  it,  she 
found  that  the  young  sailor  had  left  the  day 
before. 

13.  My  cousin  Emma  never  intended  to  let 
the  sick  woman  die  without  helping  her;  nor 
to  refuse  doing  her  part  in  making  the  shirts; 
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nor  to  suffer  the  poor  sailor  to  go  to  sea  with- 
out the  Bible.  No;  she  intended  in  all  these 
cases  to  do  her  duty;  but  alas!  she  did  not  set 
about  it.  I  say  again,  take  warning,  my  young 
I  friends,  take  warning!  and  when  you  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  set  about  it  at  once. 

Questions. — 1.  When  you  have  a  duty  to  perform  and  the  means 
of  dciing  it,  -what  ought  you  to  do  ?  2.  What  does  the  slothful  man 
say  ?  What  does  this  mean  ?  4.  What  bad  habit  had  Cousin  Emma  ? 
13'.  What  kind  actions  did  she  lose  an  opportunity  of  performing  by 
yielding  to  this  habit  ? 
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THE   WHITE   MOUSE. 


1.  With  many  good  qualities,  Annie  Melval  i 
had  one  faihng  of  such  a  nature  that  it  some-  i 
times  made  her  appear  very  silly.     It  was  a  \ 
childish  fear  of  animals,  small  as  well  as  great^ — 
insects,  even,  which  by  their  nature,  no  less  ' 
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than  by  their  size,  had  not  the  power  to  harm 
her. 

2.  If  she  saw  a  moth  in  the  room,  flitting 
around  the  lighted  lamp,  she  screamed,  and 
imagined  that  this  little  insect  had  come  to  de- 
vour her.  More  than  this :  when,  as  it  hap- 
pened once  in  a  while,  a  bat  found  his  way  into 
the  house — though  the  poor  fellow,  it  is  true, 
sought  only  how  he  might  find  his  way  out  of 
the  room — the  foolish  girl  was  sure  he  had  come 
to  seize  her  in  his  claws,  and  to  carry  her  off. 

3.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Melval  told  her 
that  this  bat,  hardly  as  large  as  half  of  her  hand, 
could  not  lift  a  weight  two  hundred  times  as 
heavy  as  itself.  Annie,  pale  and  trembling, 
insisted  that  this  monster  would  at  least  carry 
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off  her  eyes  or  her  ears ;  and  then,  covering  her 
face  with  both  her  hands,  she  fled  to  her  mo- 
ther, not  daring  to  move  till  she  was  told  that 
the  bat  had  floAvn  out  of  the  window.  Scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  some  such  scenes  as 
this. 

4.  One  beautiful  evening  in  summer,  Avhcn 
Annie  was  going  to  bed,  she  happened  to  lift  up 
the  pillow.  She  saw  a  mouse  escape  from  under 
it.  The  little  fellow  jumped  upon  her  shoul- 
der, passed  up  her  neck,  ran  down  one  of  her 
arms,  and  fled  with  a  fear  which  was  much  less 
than  that  of  Annie. 

5.  She  uttered  the  most  frightful  screams. 
"Help!  murder! — I'm  lost!  I'm  dead!"  Hear- 
ing these  words,  the  whole  family  rushed  to 
Annie's  room.  The  girl  was  found  sitting  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  completely  wound  up  in 
sheets  and  quilts,  and  almost  smothered. 

6.  "  Where  is  the  assassin  who  tried  to  take 
away  your  Hfe?"  asked  Mrs.  Melval,  looking  all 
around  the  room. 

7.  "Ah,  mother !  don't  ask  me ! — that  fright- 
ful animal ! — that  terrible  monster !" 

8.  "Well,  what  was  it?" 

9.  "A  mouse,  mother;  yes,  a  mouse,  with 
flasliing  eyes;  his  tail  was  a  yard  long;  he  has 
to'i'n  my  neck,  my  ears,  my  arms !" 

10.  Mrs.  Melval  could  not  help  bursting  into 
a  fit  of  laughing,  when  she  heard  such  language 
from  her  daughter.  This  caused  the  girl  to 
look  up  a  little.     At  first  she  felt  her  ears,  to 
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see  if  the  mouse  had  not  left  at  least  one,  or  a 
part  of  one. 

11.  Then  she  put  her  hand  upon  her  neck, 
which  she  imagined  was  so  -badly  wounded  by 
the  mouse.  At  last  she  looked  at  her  arms. 
She  was  not  able  to  find  the  least  redness  there ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  she 
was  at  all  hurt  in  any  part  of  her  body.  So 
she  was  obliged  to  own  her  mistake,  and  could 
not  help  laughing  at  her  own  folly. 

12.  Then  she  resolved  to  throw  away  those 
childish  fears  that  had  troubled  her  so  long. 
Mrs.  Melval,  too,  tried  more  than  ever  to  cure 
her  daughter  of  these  fears. 

13.  One  day,  when  Annie  came,  as  usual,  to 
bid  her  mother,  "good  morning,"  she  saw  a 
mouse  running  about  m  the  room.  A  cry  of 
fear  escaped  her.  But  what  was  her  surprise 
to  see  the  little  creature  climb  up  on  the  dress 
of  her  mother,  mount  on  her  shoulders  and  her 
head,  and  run  down  again  as  quick  as  thought, 
and  hide  under  her  work-bag. 

14.  She  saw  that  the  mouse  was  white,  and 
that  he  had  around  his  neck  a  silk  collar,  upon 
which  were  written  some  words.  But  what 
surprised  her  most  was,  that  when  her  mother 
called  the  little  fellow — "Charley,  Charley," — 
he  came  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  seated 
himself  on  her  hand. 

15.  He  performed  a  hundred  cunning  little 
feats,  in  order  to  get  the  morsel  of  cake  which 
she  held  between  her  fingers,  and  which  he  took 
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at  last,  with  seeming  delight.  Nor  was  this 
all:  while  Annie  was  looking  at  the  white 
mouse,  she  saw  him,  at  the  command  of  her 
mother,  lie  down  and  act  as  if  he  was  dead; 
and  afterward  suddenly  start  up,  and,  stand- 
ing upon  his  hind  feet,  seize  a  little  broom  with 
his  fore  feet,  and  sweep  her  dress  in  the  most 
comic  manner. 

16.  Then  he  mounted  on  the  head  of  the 
lady,  passed  doAvn  and  up  again  on  her  curls, 
and  at  last,  after  he  had  performed  a  great 
many  such  capers,  he  came  and  seated  himself  up- 

I  on  her  shoulder,  as  if  waiting  for  further  orders. 

17.  "What!"  said  Annie,  "is  it  possible  that 
I  those  little  animals,  which  I  was  so  much  afraid 
:  of,  can  be  so  well  trailed?"  And,  though  with 
I  some  trembling,  she  held  out  her  hand  toward 
i  Charley,  but  drew  it  back  again  when  the  little 
!  fellow  showed  some  signs  of  coming  to  her. 

I  18.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  fear,  with 
I  what  pleasure  would  she  have  offered  the  white 
I  mouse  a  piece  of  cake  or  apple,  to  see  how  he 
I  would  take  it  out  of  her  liand.  There  was  one 
i  thing  about  Charley  of  which  Annie  felt  very 
i  anxious  to  know  something  more.  It  was  the 
!  writing  on  the  collar  around  his  neck. 
I  19.  The  letters  were  so  small,  and  the  move- 
!  ments  of  the  mouse  so  quick  and  so  constant, 
'  that  she  could  not  make  out  to  read  the  words. 
1  But  at  length  she  began  to  approach  the  little 
I  pet,  and  by  degrees  she  became  used  to  his 
.  pranks,  so  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  him. 
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20.  One  day  he  had  gone  through  a  great 
number  of  his  capers,  and  Annie  was  so  dehght- 
ed,  that,  in  spite  of  some  remains  of  fear,  she 
suffered  the  words  to  escape — "Charley! 
Charley !"  ,  , 

21.  In  a  moment  the  white  mouse  ran  up  her  i 
frock,  mounted  to  her  head,  then  ran  down  to  I 
her  shoulders,  seated  himself  there,  and  began 
to  wash  his  face  with  his  fore  paws.  It  was  , 
then  that  Annie  for  the  first  was  able  to  read  i 
the  writing  on  the  collar  of  the  mouse.  It  was  I 
these  words :  "  I  belong  to  Annie."  I 

22.  "Yes,"  said  she,  with  dehght,.  "I  feel  I 
that  you  will  give  me  as  much  pleasure  as  you  | 
at  first  caused  me  fright.  How  could  I  be  so  i 
foolish  as  to  tremble  and  turn  pale  at  the  sight 
of  this  httle  creature,  which,  though  so  small, , 
does  not  fear  to  approach  me !"  | 

23.  Annie  stood  quite  still,  while  Charley  ! 
performed  his  cunning  tricks,  and  found  that  i 
there  was  not  the  least  cause  for  fear.  She  : 
even  went  so  far  as  to  put  her  hand  on  the  little  ! 
fellow's  back,  and  smoothed  his  soft  white  fur.    j 

24.  Every  day  Annie  became  more  pleased,  I 
and  felt  less  afraid  of  her  little  pet ;  and  in  a  | 
short  time  she  could  caress  and  play  with  him  | 
in  the  most  fearless  manner.  By  degrees  she  j 
got  rid  of  the  foolish  habit  of  screaming  every  j 
time  she  saw  a  worm,  a  bat,  a  mouse,  or  any  i 
other  little  animal. 

25.  Mrs.  Melval,  delighted  that  she  had  been  | 
the  means  of  curing  the  foolish  fears  of  her  ' 
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daughter,  then  told  her  that  she  had  bought 
little  Charley  of  a  man,  who,  by  patience  and 
kindness,  had  taught  him  to  perform  so  many 
cunning  feats,  in  order  that  she  might  teach 
her  the  folly  of  always  being  frightened  where 
there  was  no  real  danger. 


Questions. — What  foolish  failing  had  Annie  ?  4.  What  frightened 
her  one  evening  ?  9.  How  did  she  describe  the  mouse  to  her  mo- 
ther? 11.  How  did  Annie  feel,  when  she  found  the  mouse  had  not 
injured  her?  Can  you  tell  about  the  white  mouse  Annie  saw  in  her 
I  mother's  room  one  morning  ?  Who  had  taught  it  to  pei-form  the  feats 
that  pleased  Annie  so  much  ?  Why  did  her  mother  buy  it  ?  What 
^d  Aoiuie  finally  overcome  ? 
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A  FABLE  ABOUT  THREE  LITTLE  GOLD-FISHES. 

1.  There  was  once  a  very  kind  man,  and  he 
had  three  gold-fishes,  the  prettiest  little  fishes 
in  the  world.  He  kept  them  in  a  clear  pond, 
and  was  very  fond  of  them.  He  often  went  to 
the  pond  and  sat  down  by  the  edge,  and  threw 
crumbs  of  bread  in  the  water,  and  the  little 
j&shes  came  and  ate  them. 
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2.  The  man  very  often  said  to  them,  "  Little 
fishes,  remember  two  things,  and  then  you  will 
always  be  safe  and  happy.  Do  not  go  through 
the  iron  grating  into  the  large  pond,  which  is 
next  to  this  little  one ;  and  do  not  swim  at  the 
top  of  the  w^ater  when  I  am  not  here.  Re- 
member these  two  things." 

3.  But  the  little  fishes  did  not  understand 
what  he  meant ;  so  the  kind  man  said,  "  I  will 
make  them  understand  in  another  way."  So 
he  went  and  stood  by  the  iron  grating,  and 
when  one  of  the  gold-fishes  came  near  it,  and 
wanted  to  swim  through  into  the  large  pond, 
the  man  made  a  splashing  in  the  water  with 
his  stick  to  frighten  it  away. 

4.  And  lie  did  the  same  when  any  of  them 
swam  at  the  top  of  the  water,  to  make  them  go 
down  again.  "  Now,"  said  the  man,  "  I  think 
they  will  understand ;"  and  he  went  home. 

5.  When  the  man  was  gone,  the  three  little 
gold-fishes  laid  their  heads  together  and  began 
to  talk  to  each  other,  and  to  Avonder  why  the 
kind  man  would  not  let  them  go  through  the 
grating,  or  swim  at  the  top  of  the  water. 

6.  One  of  them  said,  "  The  man  walks  about 
at  the  top  himself.  I  wonder  why  we  may  not 
go  up  too !" 

7.  Another  of  the  gold-fish  said,  "I  wonder 
why  we  are  to  be  shut  up  in  this  little  pond ;  I 
do  not  see  what  harm  it  would  do  if  we  went 
into  the  large  one  sometimes." 

8.  Then  the  first  one  said,  "  I  think  he  is  a 
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cruel  man,  who  does  not  love  us,  and  does  not 
like  that  we  should  be  happy." 

9.  Foolish  little  fish  to  speak  so ! 

10.  Then  the  second  gold-fish  said,  "  I  shall 
not  mind  him  a  bit.  I  shall  just  go  and  have  a 
swim  in  the  large  pond." 

11.  And  the  first  one  said,  "And  I  will  go 
and  play  a  little  at  the  top  of  the  water  where 
the  sun  shines." 

12.  The  third  little  gold-fish  was  the  only 
wise  one,  and  it  thought,  "  The  man  is  kind 
to  us.  I  am  sure  he  knows  a  good  reason  for 
what  he  tells  us.  If  he  did  not  love  us,  he 
would  not  come  to  feed  us  so  often.  I  know 
he  is  a  kind  man,  and  I  will  do  what  he  bids 
me,  though  I  do  not  know  why  it  is." 

13.  So  this  good,  obedient  little  fish  stayed 
quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  small  pond. 

14.  But  the  other  two  did  as  they  said  they 
would.  The  one  swam  through  the  grating 
into  the  large  pond,  and  the  other  played  at  the 
top  of  the  water;  and  they  both  laughed  at 
their  brother  for  being  obedient. 

15.  But  what  happened?  As  soon  as  the 
one  gold-fish  had  swum  a  little  in  the  large 
pond,  a  great  pike  met  it  and  swallowed  it. 

16.  And  a  large  gray  bird  saw  the  other 
naughty  gold-fish  playing  in  the  sunshine,  and 
pounced  down  and  caught  it,  and  swallowed 
it  too. 

17.  So  only  the  obedient  little  fish  was  left 
safe  in  the   small  pond.     The  kind  man  was 
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very  glad  that  it  was  so  good,  and  he  came  to 
feed  it  every  day.  And  the  good  little  gold- 
fish lived  a  long  time  in  the  small  pond,  and 
was  very  happy. 


Questions. — 1.  How  many  gold-fishes  had  the  man?  1,  Where  did 
he  keep  them  ?  2.  What  did  the  man  often  say  to  them  ?  3.  Did 
they  Tinderstand  him  ?  3.  What  did  he  do  to  show  them  what  he 
meant  ?  What  did  the  fishes  say  to  each  other  ?  Do  you  think  a  fish 
can  speak?  14.  How  many  of  them  disobeyed  him?  15  and  16. 
Wliat  bofel  them?  17.  What  is  said  of  ^ho  good  little  fish  that  was 
obedient  ?  If  you  are  obedient  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  you, 
will  you  not  always  be  happy  like  this  little  fish  ? 
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WATER. 

1.  Some  children  were  in  my  room  the  other 
day,  and  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  "what  water 
was  good  for." 

2.  "  Good  to  drink,"  said  one. 

3.  "Good  to  wash  clothes  with,"  said  a 
second. 
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4.  "  Good  to  wayh  dishes  with,"  said  a  third. 

5.  And  a  little  blue-eyed  girl,  whose  cheeks 
were  so  clean  they  fairly  shone,  lisped,  "Good 
to  wash  our  faces  with." 

6.  "Nonsense!"  exclaimed  her  brother  John. 
"I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  that.  Fan;  I  say 
it's  good  to  swim  in."  This  jDompous  assertion 
caused  a  brief  silence.  At  length  some  one  said, 
"Good  to  make  tea  with." 

7.  "And  coffee,"  said  another. 

8.  "And  to  paddle  a  boat  in,"  said  John. 

9.  "And  steamboats,"  added  another. 

10.  "And  ships,  great  big  ships  with  sails," 
shouted  a  third.  Then  came  a  pause,  in  which 
all  seemed  engaged  in  deep  thought. 

11.  "It's  good  to  raui  with,"  said  the  clean- 
faced  little  Fanny. 

12.  "And  for  snow,"  added  John. 

13.  "  Why,  snow  isn't  water,"  stoutly  asserted 
Mary  White,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  with 
cheeks  as  red  as  a  rose. 

14.  "I  should  like  to  know  if  it's  any  thing 
else?"  said  John.  "Melt  it,  and  you'll  see 
what  it's  made  of." 

15.  Another  pause.  "  You  have  named  many 
of  the  uses  of  water,"  said  I ;  "'  but  there  are  some 
important  ones  still  omitted.  There  is  one  I 
should  expect  you  to  think  of  now,"  I  said,  as 
a  train  of  cars  went  whizzing  by,  not  twenty 
rods  from  my  window. 

16.  "Cars  don't  go  by  water,  do  they?"  asked 
little  Fanny. 
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17.  "No,  indeed,"  said  some  one  in  reply. 

18.  "It's  good  for  cows  to  drink." 

19.  "Yes,  and  for  horses  and  dogs  and  sheep." 

20.  "And  our  little  birds,"  said  Mary  White. 

21.  "  Yes,  every  animal  drinks,"  I  said ;  "but 
there  are  still  some  tilings  forgotten.  Who  will 
think?" 

22.  "Oh,  I  don't  love  to  think,"  said  little 
Fanny. 

23.  "It's  good  to  turn  mills  with,"  said  John. 
"Why  didn't  I  think  of  that  before?"  Saw- 
mills, and  grist-mills,  and  all  kinds  of  mills  go  "by 
water." 

24.  "Yes,"  said  I;  "that  opens  a  wide 'field 
of  usefulness  before  us.  Who  will  think  again  ?" 
At  last,  all  said  they  could  think  of  nothing 
else,  and  even  John  Duncan  gave  out,  as  he 
called  it. 

25.  "Water  is  good  for  steam,"  said  I;  "and 
steam   is   one   of  the   most   important   agents 

,  known.     It  is  doing  wonders  in  our  day." 

26.  "Why,  how  many  things  water  is  good 
for!"  exclaimed  little  Fanny;  "I  never  thought 
of  them  all  before." 

27.  "Little  girls  ought  to  think,"  said  I. 
"  To  go  through  such  a  world  as  this  without 
thinking,  is  very  much  like  taking  a  journey 
with  your  eyes  shut.  Unless  the  eyes  of  your 
mind  are  wide  open,  you  will  never  see  the  ex- 
cellenqe  and  beauty  with  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded." 
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